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Apparently the Missouri Pacific directors and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company could not come to any mutually satisfactory terms in 
regard to the extension of the $25,000,000 
notes which fell due on June 1, and the 
directors therefore sought and obtained 
the aid of the Gould estate and Speyer 
ss & Company. It is understood that the 
holders of something over $20,000,000 of these notes agreed to 
extend them, and Speyer & Company and the Gould estate are 
paying off the non-assenting notes. Thus the immediate danger 
of a receivership is averted, but the question of whether or not 
the company can make satisfactory arrangements for future 
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necessary financing is still apparently left open. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913, the Missouri Pacific had a surplus, 
after the payment of fixed charges, of but $370,000 with which 
to make improvements to the property. In the next three years, 
that is, say, up to December 31, 1917, there are $2,456,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates of the Missouri Pacific falling due, and in 
1916 $8,961,000 bonds, and in 1917 $23,205,000 bonds. The St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, it is true, earned a surplus of 
$1,193,000 in 1913, but in the next three years it has $2,409,000 
equipment trust notes falling due and its surplus, therefore, is no 
larger than it should be for additions and betterments to that 
property without aiding the Missouri Pacific, except through the 
payment of regular dividends which were necessary in 1913 to 
prevent a deficit on the Missouri Pacific income account. Have 
Speyer & Company become the Missouri Pacific bankers? 





The results of the superheater tests recently made on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad testing plant at Altoona and published else- 
where in this issue, will be of interest to 


Locomotive most railroad men mainly because of the 
Superheater possibility of their definite application in 
Tests obtaining increased hauling power. As 


stated in the report of the tests, the ad- 
vantage of superheating may be utilized either in coal and wa- 
ter saved due to a reduced water rate, or by burning the same 
amount of coal as would be required in the boiler when it is 
generating saturated steam and thus obtaining a decided in- 
crease in the power output of the locomotive. The possibilities 


_ of increased power to be obtained by the application of super- 


heaters to existing saturated steam locomotives have up to the 
present hardly been realized, and in consequence have not been 
given the attention they would seem to warrant. There are 
many locomotives of the smaller types which, by the expenditure 
of a comparatively small sum for reconstruction, could be made 
available for service which now requires the use of the heaviest 
types of power. Pacific type locomotives are in every day use, 
in many instances on local trains, which could be satisfactorily 
handled by much smaller ten-wheel engines if the latter were 
equipped with superheaters. The possibilities in the application 
of superheaters to existing locomotives are worthy of much care- 
ful consideration and open another avenue toward increased 
power without going to extremes in weight. 





When Mr. Brandeis told the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that not only had no such economies been effected in the last 
ten years in passenger service as in 
freight service, but that there had been 
actual very heavy increases in the cost 


Taking the 
Public into 


Conseietion of this service, he was only repeating 
what every railroad man accepts as axio- 
matic. When freight business falls off it is possible to make 


some economies in transportation expenses, although, of course, 
they are generally not commensurate with the falling off in busi- 
ness. To cut down passenger service, however, is one of the 
most difficult things the general manager can do. A flood of 
complaints usually follows the taking off of a single local train. 
Lately, however, the New York Central & Hudson River tried 
an experiment which met with such unhoped for success that it 
deserves description. There were certain local trains which 
were obviously being run at a‘ material loss. The passenger 
department wrote to a few of the leading business men in each 
one of the towns where these trains stopped asking them to 
come and bring a few of their friends to a joint meeting to 
be held at a centrally located town, and there the passenger 
traffic officers met them and simply put the situation before 
them. Being business men they, without a single exception, ac- 
knowledged the necessities of the situation and discussed the 
rearrangement of the time table eliminating the most unprofit- 
able of the trains. By this joint discussion the railroad officers 
were able to bring home to the patrons of the road the fact that 
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in making a local passenger schedule and especially a commu- 
tation schedule, there are a great number of conflicting interests 
which have to be equally the concern of the railroad man. That 
each station cannot be an express stop seems obvious enough, 
but to acknowledge this in the abstract and to actually work out 
a mutually satisfactory time table is quite another thing; yet 
such a time table was worked out by the New York Central in 
consultation with its patrons, and after the new schedules were 
put into effect there was net a single complaint. 





THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE WESTERN RAILWAYS 
AND THEIR ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN 


5 ne committee representing the locomotive engineers and 

firemen of 98 western railways, which has been pressing the 
demands of these employees for heavy increases in their wages, 
has broken off the negotiations. It will now take a strike vote. 
Of course, this vote will give the committee power to call a strike. 
The resumption of the negotiations next month probably will be 
followed by mediation and arbitration. Public opinion and some 
arbitration board representing the public doubtless will ultimately 
settle the questions involved. If any decision is reached which 
increases railway expenses the public will ultimately foot the bill. 
It is, therefore, desirable that the public should be made to 
understand clearly and fully just what is involved. 

A. W. Trenholm, chairman of the Conference Committee of 
Managers, has issued a statement outlining the demands of the 
employees and the reasons why the managers rejected them. We 
publish this elsewhere. The spokesmen of the employees have 
sought to show that Mr. Trenholm’s statement exaggerates what 
compliance with their demands would cost the roads, and that in 
some other respects it does injustice to the position of the em- 
ployees. But the estimate of cost made by Mr. Trenholm is 
based on the payrolls; and the correspondence between the em- 
ployees’ committee and the managers’ committee shows that his 
statement rather minimizes than magnifies what the employees 
ask. 

There are two points in reference to the demands of the em- 
ployees which it is desirable that the public should get and keep 
clearly in mind. The first is that practically everything asked for, 
whatever form the request takes, involves merely an increase in 
wages. Some of the demands, as, for example, that for two 
firemen on large engines, really are demands for easier conditions 
of work. But such demands as that for an 8-hour day which 
purport to look to easier conditions of work are merely attempts 
to secure increases in pay. The employees know that an 8-hour 
working day could not be adopted in train service without largely 
reconstructing the physical properties of the railroads. The 
real purpose in asking for it, as the managers’ committee points 
out, is to reduce by 20 per cent. the number of hours employees 
must work before getting overtime. 

The original requests of the employees for such things as over- 
time on a time-and-a-half basis, preparatory time, terminal delay 
time, extra payment for train men on through trains, for switch- 
ing cars, etc., would, according to the managers’ estimate, have 
increased the wages of the employees concerned 40 per cent. It 
was a characteristic step on the part of the brotherhood leaders 
that when their original demands for a 40 per cent. increase in 
pay were turned down they calmly and cheerfully increased them 
to 50 per cent. The ablest poker player never knew so well how 
to do that sort of thing as do the brotherhood leaders. 

The second point to which the public’s attention should be 
directed is the attempt of the employees’ committee to further 
sub-divide the working day in train service. Originally, while 
conceding that 10 hours, or 100 miles, should continue to be the 
basis of a day’s wage in train service, they demanded that 5 
hours, or 100 miles, should be made the basis of a day’s wage in 
passenger service. They asked that all employees should be paid 
an arbitrary allowance for 30 minutes’ so-called “preparatory” 
time; and that they should be paid another arbitrary allowance 
for so-called initial terminal delay and another for final terminal 
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delay. Then, if the employees on through freight trains had to 
do any switching en route, they were to be paid extra for that. 
In other words, after the rates of pay for a day’s work were 
raised, time was to be cut off at the beginning of the day’s work, 
and carved out of the middle of the day’s work, and trimmed 
from the end of the day’s work, and arbitrary allowances addi- 
tional to the increased day’s wage were to be paid for these 
segregated periods, even though if all of the various periods 
were added together it would be found that the employee had 
neither run 100 miles nor worked 10 hours. The employees may 
truly say that they have not asked for large increases in the rates 
of pay for what they call a day’s work. The point is that they 
have asked for an enormous increase in their wages by, first, 
asking for increases in the rates paid for what they call a day’s 
work, and then asking for numerous arbitrary allowances for 
parts of their work which the managers insist are a part of their 
regular day’s work, but which the employees insist shall be 
segregated from the regular day’s work and considered and paid 
for as extra services. 

It has been asserted that the managers’ committee proposed the 
abolition of the present 10 hours, or 100 miles, basis of a day’s 
wage in train service and the substitution of an hourly wage 
basis. This is not true. The managers in their communications 
to the employees’ committee repeatedly stated that they desired 
to recognize and maintain the principle that 10 hours, or 100 
miles, should be a day’s work, and the further principle that em- 
ployees should be paid from the time that they report for duty 
until they are released at the end of their runs. They contended, 
however, that the working day should not be broken up into 
numerous arbitrary periods for which arbitrary payments should 
be made additional to the compensation for a day’s work. They 
indicated repeatedly that they had no desire to reduce the wages 
now paid and that if the employees’ committee would join them 
in a revision and simplification of the present wage schedule rules, 
the managers would join with the employees’ committee in work- 
ing out rates of pay that would secure to the employees the same 
wages that they receive now. When this proposition was re- 
jected the managers’ committee offered to agree to keep in 
effect for one year the schedules and rates of pay in effect on 
October 1, 1913. They refused any general increase in wages, or 
the adoption of any rules that would have the effect of a general 
increase in wages because they did not believe that transportation 
or commercial conditions would justify it. 

The issue is now squarely before the public. Does the public 
believe that the engineers and firemen are so underpaid, that the 
western railways are so prosperous, and that commercial condi- 
tions in general are so good, that the engineers and firemen should 
be granted increases in their wages ranging from 40 to 50 per 
cent., or, in the aggregate, from $27,000,000 to $33,000,000 a year? 
It has become a generally recognized fact that owing chiefly to 
past advances in wages conditions in the railway business have 
become such that if the roads are to be restored to a condition 
of reasonable prosperity they must be allowed to charge higher 
rates. Every addition to the wages paid by them will be an 
addition to the amount, which, if the roads are to be restored to 
a prosperous condition, they must collect from the public in 
passenger and freight rates. Are the people of the West in 
general so prosperous that they feel that they are justified in 
going down into their pockets for the $27,000,000 to $33,000,000 
additional wages that the engineers and firemen ask for? If the 
people of the West feel thus, then public opinion should demand 
not only that these increases in wages shall be made, but also that 
the increases in passenger and freight rates already needed and 
the additional increases in rates that these increases in wages 
will necessitate shall be made. 

Meantime, let us hope that newspaper editors, business men 
and other influential and intelligent persons will read carefully 
the statement regarding the demands of the employees and the 
reasons for rejecting them which has been issued by the chair- 
man of the Conference Committee of Managers. If they will do 
so they will have their eyes opened, and they in their turn will 
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help to open the eyes of the public, to the nature of the demands 
which representatives of the railway brotherhoods are now 
constantly presenting to the managers and seeking to enforce by 
threats of strikes that would tie up the railways of large parts 
of the country and cause immeasurable harm and loss to the public. 





GOVERNMENT RAILWAY MANAGEMENT IN ARGENTINA 


HE advocates of government ownership of railways in this 
country would have us believe that wherever this policy 
has been adopted the results are entirely satisfactory. Pre- 
suming on public ignorance, they tell us that no such criticisms 
are heaped on state railways as are lavished on the private 
railways in this country and that nobody ever suggests that a 
change from state to private management is desirable. Those 
who follow the railway course of events throughout the world 
know that never a week, and hardly a day, passes which does 
not afford. evidence refuting such claims. In South Africa only 
recently the employees of the state railways struck, and the 
strike was put down by martial law. In Australia and Prussia 
the complaints of shippers regarding shortages of transportation 
facilities are as loud as the loudest ever heard in this country. 
In Canada the state-owned Intercolonial last year failed to earn 
its operating expenses, and a scandal recently broke regarding 
government construction of the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way, it being alleged that the government has wasted $40,000,000 
on this project. In Italy the railway management has just de- 
cided to make a general advance in rates in order to offset a 
general advance in wages, but the employees are threatening 
to strike because the proposed increase in wages does. not sat- 
isfy them. 

We might go on and multiply the evidence that nowhere does 
the management of state railways give the public satisfaction 
that the advocates of government ownership claim for it. But 
we are chiefly concerned here with the results of government 
ownership and management in Argentina. Needless to say, 
Argentina is the leading country of South America and has the 
best government of any Latin-American country. In 1912 its 
mileage of private railways was about 15,000 miles, and of state 
railways about 3,700 miles. The railways managed by companies 
are fairly successful financially, their net earnings in 1912 hav- 
ing been 4.5 per cent. On the other hand, the state railways 
are a dismal failure financially, their deficit after the payment 
of interest having been over $3,800,000. And it would appear 
from some comments on them which recently have appeared in 
leading newspapers of Argentina that the service of the state 
railways is as bad in proportion as their financial results. In 
its issue of March 13, 1914, the Review of the River Plate, a 
Buenos Aires weekly paper in the nature of a commercial and 
financial review, which is printed in English, published an edi- 
torial quoting from some comments on the state railways made 
by La Nacion, a daily Buenos Aires newspaper, and, besides, 
making some comments on them of its own. The Review of the 
River Plate says in part: 

Arising out of a series of complaints against defects in the country’s 
railway service in general, La Nacion recently took for a text the not 
entirely novel theme of the State railways. We occasionally differ from 
some of the conclusions arrived at by our morning contemporary, but we 
can never question its good faith, and its frank criticism of the abuses 
and deficiencies of the National railway administration is a striking case 
in point. 

One of the statements in La Nacion to which the Review 
gives its endorsement is the following: 


Grave as are these abuses on the part of private companies, they appear 
insignificant when compared with the prejudices caused by the incorrigible 
disorder of the official lines, which are not only costly, but also useless and 
ruinous owing to delays and negligence, but above all owing to the impunity 
which they enjoy. 


La Nacion then proceeds to point out one of the greatest 
weaknesses of government ownership. It says: 


It is thus the railways of the state degenerate into obstacles to the 
development of the zones which they serve and into elements of disturbance 
for the lines which have to connect with them, 


In the case of the private 
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companies, however much toleration may be accorded to them by the 
National railway board, there is always the recourse of complaints and the 
resulting administrative peralties or admonitions, but in the case of the 
state lines all these measures become frustrated, because the correctional 
office is in the hands of the delinquent. These lines excite the indignant 
protests of cargo shippers, rendered desperate by the futility of their com- 
plaints. This state of affairs need not cause surprise when it is remembered 
that such protests have been voiced in Parliament without satisfaction being 
obtained. The Minister of Public Works has pleaded that the defects were 
the consequence of insufficient monetary resources, which prevented the 
commissioning of sufficient rolling stock and other materials for an efficient 
service. The amounts said to be necessary for this purpose have been 
voted and in spite of all, the original defects subsist. 


In other words, under private ownership the government can 
and will control and regulate the managements of private com- 
panies, while under state ownership, the government itself being 
the owner and manager, there is nobody to which those ag- 
grieved may appeal for relief and redress. After citing some 
concrete cases of abuse on the Argentine del Norte, one of the 
state lines, La Nacion continues: 

In every part of the world’ where the government is the proprietor of 
railway lines these fulfill the exemplary mission of giving a perfect and 
moderately priced service, setting a good example to the private lines. 
But herg, the reverse is the case. The state lines with their deplorable 
and ruinous service incite private exploitation. This question, which has 
been in discussion for so long, must be dealt with soon and settled once 
and for all. It has clearly demonstrated the irremediable incapacity of the 
government to undertake an industry so delicate and complex as that of 
railway transport, which requires skill, sobriety, discipline and diligence 
in administration. 

La Nacion would not have said that state railways elsewhere 
“fullfil the exemplary mission of giving a perfect and mod- 
erately priced service,” if it had been better informed regarding 
the results of government ownership and management in other 
countries. But, while its statements cannot be accepted as ex- 
pert testimony regarding state management in other countries, 
they may be accepted as expert testimony regarding state man- 
agement in Argentina. Having made the foregoing quotations 
from La Nacion, the Review adds: 

The present extension of the state lines (excluding those under con- 
struction in National Territories) is about 4,500 kilometers, which is about 
the same extension as is projected by the government of the province of 
Buenos Aires. If the resources of the nation (monetary and otherwise) 
have not sufficed to bring the state railway lines to a level which would 
exempt them from such damning criticism by an influential organ of 
national public opinion, we scarcely think that the provincial authorities 
will be more successful. 

Nobody claims that private railway management in the United 
States is perfect or that it gives entirely satisfactory results. 
But those who can find in the’ results of state railway manage- 
ment in other countries an argument for government ownership 
in this country are very ignorant of what they talk about, or 
have a wonderful capacity for disregarding all facts and con- 
ditions that do not harmonize with their preconceived ideas. 





NEW BOOKS 


The Railways of South and Central America. By Frederick M. Halsey. 
183 pages. 9 in. by 6 in. Published by Francis Emory Fitch, 47 
Broad street, New York. Price $1.50. 

A manual of statistics of railroads in South and Central America 

is a very welcome addition to statistical literature. Mr. Halsey, 

who is with James H. Oliphant & Company, Bankers, New York, 
has compiled, apparently with a good deal of care and thorough- 
ness, this volume which gives a brief description of a good 
many of the principal railroads in South America, Central 

America, Mexico and the West Indies. Mr. Halsey -had the 

help of the Pan-American Union in the preparation of the book 

and he includes in the book a very good map of South Ameri- 
can railroads. Apparently, wherever the data have been available, 

a statement of mileage operated, capitalization and income ac- 

count, and some description of the securities are given, the 

figures for the fiscal year 1913 being used wherever available. 

The book contains also some tables showing total railroad mile- 

age by countries and quotations of securities, the quotations be- 

ing largely from the Financial Review of Reviews of London, 
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Letters to the Editor 





THE SUPERINTENDENT ON HIS JOB 


Denver, Colo., May 9, 1914. 
To THE Epiror or THE Raitway AGE GAZETTE: 

I have been a very interested reader of your paper for the 
past year, and have been much impressed with the struggles of 
our presidents and managers to finance their roads, and stave 
off government control. Placing hopes on an increase of freight 
rates will be too slow a remedy. Legislatures and commissions 
also constitute a problem that will take uncounted months or 
years; and increased pay of employees will burden us on the 
other side. There is little hope of immediate aid except through 
bigger engines and better supervision. 

The superintendent has it in his power to do much by per- 
fecting his organization, closely scrutinizing operation, increasing 
net tons per car, avoiding empty haul on cars, keeping cars mov- 
ing when loaded, etc. In order to go ahead with these matters 
superintendents should have the confidence and support of their 
superiors and feel secure in their positions, so as to have no per- 
sonal worries to keep their minds from their business. 

I believe there are very few divisions of railroads in the United 
States but what the superintendent and chief despatcher can pay 
their salary nearly every day in handling maintenance matters, ton- 
nage, and train crews, simply by maintaining close supervision 
over the work. Of course, in order to do this, it is necessary to 
be in the game all the time. I believe in the old fashioned way 
of carrying the working of your division in your head. 

Look out for small things. In the mountain district in han- 
dling outfit cars, either extra gang or bridge gang outfits, plan 
your work so as to haul your outfit cars to the top of the grade 
and have the gang work down hill. You can nearly always find 
a train that can move these cars from one station to another 
down grade, in addition to their tonnage, while moving them 
up grade from point to point necessitates more or less of a light 
haul in order to pick up the outfits. 

Staff meetings should be frequent, to get uniformity of ideas. 
Surprise tests are very important in order to keep the men up 
to the highest standard; but all employees should understand 
that surprise tests are not made to catch or punish an employee, 
but to improve the service. 

Recently I saw an article in your paper where some yardmaster 
stated how many penalty cars he had switched together and 
moved out on the line to save per diem charges, without the 
superintendent being aware of it. It is the business of a good 
live man to do such things, but if he were working intimately 
with his superintendent, he might very reasonably mention such 
matters when opportunity offered. I am sure it would be appre- 
ciated. 

I notice a tendency to put the mechanical and bridge depart- 
ments on each division under the supervision of the superintend- 
ent, instead of having two or three heads on the division. This 
is a wise move. There should be only one head on a division; 
then he can settle local troubles. You can often save a bridge 
gang an expensive move to put in a water box or some other 
light work by having the section men do it. There are numer- 
ous other moves of this kind that can be made by close super- 
vision. 

A superintendent can greatly benefit his company when the 
heavy fall and winter business is over by having agents’ meetings. 
There would be very little expense in concentrating agents at a 
given point on the division. Uniformity of ideas, systems, and 
reports can be gone over, and everything lined up for the next 
busy season. The traffic department can be very materially 
assisted by getting agents interested in canvassing shippers in 
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their territories, for both inbound and outbound routing, par- 
ticularly in the small towns where agents have many personal 


friends among the business men. Business men will give them 
an order for routing where a traffic man could not reach it. I 
have found that agents can control a large per cent. of the 
business in this way. The agent is always at the right place at 
the right time. He can talk matters over with shippers when 
they bring in their bills. He has access to the inbound billing 
and knows what route the goods have come over. I have tried 
this and know it to be very successful. | a oe 





A CORRECTION 


Fr. Wayne, Ind., May 28, 1914. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAtLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

In your issue of April 10, 1914, is given an abstract of my 
testimony in connection with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion inquiry in the matter of increased mileage rate for private 
cars. 

On page 839 of this issue, second paragraph, is the quotation 
given below: 

“He thought that approximately 34 per cent. should be added 
to the present prices to provide for overhead charges, although 
he admitted that probably the Pennsylvania lines, with their or- 
ganization, were able to do repair work for less than the prices 
fixed by the M. C. B. rules.” 

Your article being an abstract only, does not present my tes- 
timony in full, and, consequently, the above quotation has been 
somewhat seriously misinterpreted by at least one of the private 
car lines, viz., that portion of it relating to the statement that the 
Pennsylvania lines, with their organization, were able to do re- 
pair work for less than the prices fixed by the M. C. B. rules. 
My testimony in full covering this detail was as follows: 

“I do not feel that the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines under their piece-work system, without taking into 
consideration an adequate charge for overhead facilities, are 
losing any money under the present M. C. B. prices, either labor 
or material. The probability is that we are doing the work for 
less ultimate cost than the price charged in the rule. But that 
omits any allowance for the facilities which we furnish you for 
doing the work.” 

Plainly, when labor and material only are taken into consid- 
eration we do not lose any money, but when the use of facilities, 
tools and machinery, switching, interest and depreciation on the 
plant and a full allowance for overhead charges is made, that the 
price allowance in the rules is entirely inadequate. I would be 
obliged if you would kindly call attention to this matter so that 
the statement made by me will be presented in its entirety and 
avoid further misapprehension. 

T. W. Demarest, 


Superintendent Motive Power, Northwest System, 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh. 





A New Maiv Service ON AN ENGLISH RAILwAy.—One of the 
first innovations introduced by H. W. Thornton, the new Ameri- 
can general manager of the Great Eastern Railway of England, 
went into force on May 10, when two new early trains were 
despatched from Liverpool Street station in London to the east 
of England carrying Sunday newspapers. These trains will in 
the future run every Sunday so that many of the towns and dis- 
tricts in the east of England will obtain Sunday newspapers at 
breakfast time instead of at 12 or 1 o’clock as before. The new 
arrangement is the result of a deputation of representatives of 
London Sunday newspapers which recently waited upon Mr. 
Thornton. An English engineering weekly comments as follows: 
“It might be interesting to Mr. Thornton if he were to study the 
propaganda of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, and read up 
what has been done and is being done in this country to reduce 
Sunday labor,” 




















Canada’s National Transcontinental Railway 


The First of Two Articles on the New Low-Grade Line 
Across Northern Canada Covering the Eastern Division 


By D. MacPHErson 


Assistant to the Chairman, Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, Ottawa, Ont. 


In the preamble to the original Act of Parliament, assented 
to October 24, 1903, respecting the construction of a National 
Transcontinental Railway, the reasons given therefor are stated 
as follows: 


Whereas, By reason of the growth in population and the rapid develop- 
ment in the productiveness and trade of Canada and especially of the 
western part thereof, and with a view to the opening up of new territory 
available for settlement, both in the Eastern Provinces and in the West, 
and the affording of transportation facilities for such territory, and for 
other reasons, the necessity has arisen for the construction of a National 
Transcontinental Railway, to be operated as a common highway across 
the Dominion of Canada, from ocean to ocean and wholly within Canadian 
territory. 


It was decided to construct this line to a high standard of 
grades. and alinement, and as nearly straight as possible, con- 


fore provided that the eastern division should be built by the 
Government, and when complete, leased by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, on specified terms, and that it should comprise the por- 
tion of the said railway to be constructed from its eastern termi- 
nus, at Moncton, through the central part of the Province of 
New Brunswick, and through the Province of Quebec, by the 
shortest available line to the City of Quebec; then westerly 
through the northern part of the Provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario, and through the Province of Manitoba, to the City of 
Winnipeg. 

It was to be built upon the location, and according to the plans 
and specifications, determined by the Government, having due 
regard to directness, easy gradients and favorable curves; but 
in order to insure economical construction for the protection of 
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Map of National Transcontinental Between Moncton and Winnipeg 


sistent with reasonable cost; having in view the facts that every 
mile of decreased distance, and every additional allowable car 
load per train, would be important factors in helping to satis 
factorily solve the problem of rapid and effective transportation 
for the continuously increasing volume of wheat from the West. 

This directness of route necessitated the line running for con- 
siderable distances in proximity to the height of land, which sep- 
arates the waters flowing into Hudson bay from those flowing 
into the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. As the greater part 
of the line between Winnipeg and Quebec would thus run 
through an unsettled tract of country, difficult of access, and re- 
quiring very expensive construction, it was considered impos- 


the Grand Trunk, so that it could be operated to the best ad- 
vantage, it was agreed that the specifications should be submit- 
ted to and approved by that company before construction 
was started, and that the work should be subject to the joint su- 
pervision, inspection and acceptance of the chief engineer ap- 
pointed by the Government, and the chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. In cases of differences of opinion between the 
two chief engineers, the matter in dispute was to be arbitrated. 

The commissioners, and chief engineer for the Government, 
were appointed in August, 1904, and set to work organizing sur- 
veying parties, and drawing up specifications. On information 
then available, the closest approximation to the distance from 





Profile of National Transcontinental Between Moncton and Winnipeg 


sible for any private company to finance its construction on any 
reasonable terms. The Government of the day therefore de- 
cided to construct the eastern division, from Moncton to Winni- 
peg, itself, by means of a commission, and afterwards to lease it 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific, which had entered into an agreement 
to construct the line from Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast, and to 
operate the whole line, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, when 
it was completed. 

The agreement between the Canadian Government and repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Trunk Pacific dated July 29, 1903, there- 


Winnipeg to Moncton, for a practicable modern railway line, was 
considered to be 1,900 miles. This was finally reduced to 1,804.7 
miles. It was evident that as this line was to compete with ex- 


isting railways and water routes, it must be of a very high class 
in order to minimize the operating costs and enable it to hold 
its own with its older and well established rivals. 

It was, therefore, decided that, against the major or east- 
bound traffic, the grades should not exceed 0.4 per cent. com- 
pensated for curvature at the rate of 0.04 per cent. per degree of 
curvature, and that for the westbound traffic the grades should 
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not exceed 0.6 per cent., with similar compensation for curva- 
ture. Vertical curves were also decided on for all intersections 
of grades, the rate of change between different grades being 0.1 
per cent. per 100 ft. on summits, and 0.05 per cent. in sags. All 
curves of 1 deg. and over were spiraled, developments of the 
cubic parabola being used for this purpose. The maximum de- 
gree of curvature was fixed at 6 deg. 

The above mentioned standards for curvature were strictly ad- 
hered to throughout, as were those for maximum grades, ex- 
cept in three special cases; one of which, the short approaches 
to the Quebec bridge on 1 per cent. grades, had been built by an 
independent company before the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
mission was in existence. At another point, 146 miles west of 
Moncton, in New Brunswick, a pusher grade of 1.1 per cent. 
adverse to eastbound traffic, and 12% miles long, was inserted 
because it was found to effect a saving of 17.2 miles in distance 
and several million dollars in cost of construction and operation. 
At the second point, 286 miles west of Moncton, in the province 
of Quebec, a similar grade 10 miles long, adverse to westbound 
traffic, was inserted, saving 18.8 miles in distance, also lessening 
the cost of construction and operation by a very large amount. 
At these two points, however, a definite location was made, on 
the standard grades, and the line can be built at any time the 
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bunk house; freight shed, and station, with divisional offices. At 
alternate divisional points, and at those near junction points 
with other roads, machine shops are attached to the engine 
houses. Locomotive and car repair shops are being erected at 
St. Malo~a suburb of Quebec—and very much more extensive 
ones have been erected at Transcona, just east of Winnipeg. 
From 10 to 25 miles of track are laid in divisional yards, accord- 
ing to the initial requirements of the location, and the yards are 
so designed that they can readily be increased to several times 
their present capacity without altering the layouts. 

Through unsettled country, stations and appurtenant buildings 
are erected at intervals of seven miles, where grades, etc., are 
suitable, with crossing sidings 3,500 ft. long, at each station. 
Standard 50,000-gal. tanks are created at intervals of 21 miles, 
where possible. These tanks, where not supplied by gravity, are 
served by gasoline engine sets. In settled country, or where 
towns were already located, stations are built to suit the present 
and probable immediate future requirements. Special sidings 
have been put in at various points not easily accessible from regu- 
lar stations, where important industries are situated. 

All important bridges—of which there are many—have concrete 
substructures and steel superstructures of the most modern de- 
signs; and most of the main waterways, under-crossings, etc., 














Two of the Typical Rock Cuts, the One on the Right Looking Toward the Quebec Bridge 


traffic attains such proportions as to justify the expenditure. It 
was not justifiable on the assumed traffic of 20 daily trains. 

The elevation of sub grade at Moncton—using even figures— 
is 57 ft. above mean sea level, and at Water street, Winnipeg, 763 
ft. The highest points crossed in the different provinces are: 
New Brunswick, elevation 1,195 ft. at mile 146; Quebec, eleva- 
tion 1,494 ft. at mile 758; Ontario, 1,263 ft. at mile 1,427, and 
Manitoba, elevation 1,148 ft. at mile 1,618—all through mileages 
from Moncton. 

The accompanying plan and profile give further details, and 
show that there are 16 divisional yards, and 15 engine divisions, 
approximately 125 miles long, but varying from a minimum of 
103: miles to a maximum of 140 miles. The controlling factors, 
which definitely fixed some of the divisional points at greater or 
less distance than 125 miles, were, generally: topographical fea- 
tures favorable to a good sized yard, with the necessary appur- 
tenant buildings, etc., and a good water supply. 

At divisional points the following buildings are erected: A 
brick engine house on concrete foundations; a 75-ft. turntable; 
water tanks, from minimum capacity of 50,000 to maximum of 
100,000 gal.; coaling plant; 150-ton track scales; ash pits and 
tinder hoists; sand house; store house; ice house; trainmen’s 


are also of concrete. The track is laid with 80-lb. rails, A. S. 
C. E. section, rolled in Canada. Ties are laid 3,000 per mile, their 
dimensions being 7 in. by 7 in. by 8 ft. Gravel ballast, 18 in. 
deep, is used. 

Beginning at Moncton, the eastern terminus, a general descrip- 
tion of the line would be as follows: 

From Moncton to Chipman, the first town reached, 56 miles, 
the line runs through fairly well settled farm country, with no 
special engineering features. The Salmon river, at Chipman, is 
crossed on four spans of 150 ft. lattice deck girders, with four 
40 ft., four 60 ft. and two 80 ft. girder approaches. 

From Chipman to Grand Falls, near mile 194, is a well wooded 
country, covered with birch, spruce and hardwood, and one of 
the best game districts in the Dominion. At mile 146, the eleva- 
tion is 1,195, being the highest point crossed in the Province o! 
New Brunswick. Just east of this summit is the 1.1 per cent. 
pusher grade previously referred to; the building of which saved 
17.2 miles in distance. 

Between Chipman and Grand Falls there are 16 steel bridges. 
many of them large, but the Little Salmon river crossing, at 
mile 184.7, is the largest, being a viaduct 3,918 ft. long and 200 ft. 
high, containing 6,995 tons of steel. This structure was described 
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in the Railway Age Gazette of June 28, 1912. From Grand Falls 
to Edmundston, the third divisional point, at mile 230, the line 
follows the valley of the St. John river through a settled coun- 
try. Edmundston, a thriving little town, is already served by 
the Canadian Pacific and the Temiscouata railways. 

From this point west to the New Brunswick boundary, mile 
256.3, the new line strikes into the rough broken country form- 
ing the water shed between the St. Lawrence and the St. John 
rivers. In surmounting the summit, over this water shed, by the 
shortest route, the second grade of 1.1 per cent. is made use of, 
but it is this time in favor of the major, or eastbound, traffic. It 
is about 10 miles long, with its eastern end at mile 286 from 
Moncton. The elevation at the top of this grade is 1,284 ft. 
above mean sea level. This grade effected a saving of 188 
miles, and a large amount in construction and operating costs 
over the standard grade line, which was also located, but not 
built. The country is sparsely settled along this part of the 
line, but there is good land in the valleys and much merchantable 
timber, which will be marketed all too soon, now that quick 
transportation is within reach of it. 

From the last mentioned point to the St. Lawrence river 
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Gazette of August 29, 1913, and the adopted design was covered 
in the issue of September 26, 1913.) 

Pending the completion of the bridge, provision is being made 
for crossing the gap by means of a car ferry, capable of carrying 
27 loaded cars, which is to be ready for service next summer. 

The north end of the Quebec bridge is near Cap Rouge, and 
about six miles upstream from Quebec. The Transcontinental 
reaches this city by a double-track branch line from the north 
end of the bridge, following the bank of the St. Lawrence. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for a union station and joint 
terminal facilities with the Canadian Pacific, which has had a 
very strong strategic position in Quebec for many years. This 
arrangement gives the Transcontinental a double entrance into 
the city: one on the St. Lawrence river and the other via the 
valley of the St. Charles river. 

The fifth divisional yard adjoins the north end of the St. Law- 
rence river bridge, at mile 460.6, and is called “Bridge.” From 
this point the line follows the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
for about 3 miles, to Cap Rouge, where it crosses the valley and 
river of that name on a steel viaduct 3,335 ft. long, 172 ft. high, 
containing 4,228 tons of steel. 




















A Portal of a Rock Tunnel and the Crossing of Sailor’s Creek at 


bridge at Quebec, the north end of which is near mile 460, there 
are no special engineering features, but a few minor rivers and 
many smaller stream crossings. Monk, the fourth divisional 
point, is near mile 355, a point with suitable topographical fea- 
tures for an economical divisional yard layout, and around which 
a small town is already springing up. 

The St. Lawrence river bridge is at present the only gap in the 
i,804 miles of the Transcontinental between Moncton and Win- 
nipeg. This bridge, which is being built by the Government 
through another commission, does not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioners of the Transcontinental railway, but 
the bridge, when completed, will form the last connecting link 
in that railway. This bridge will have the longest span in the 
world, viz.: 1,800 ft., and will be a double-track structure, the 
lowest part of the center of main span being 150 ft. above high 
water. It is expected to be finished about 1917. (The work on 
the substructure of this bridge was described in the Railway Age 





Thence the direction is westerly, through one of the oldest and 
well settled parts of Canada for a good part of the way to the 
next divisional point, at Fitzpatrick, on the banks of the St. 
Maurice river, near mile 586. At this point ‘s situated one of 
the many magnificent water falls of the St. Maurice river, and 
in natural sequence pulp and paper mills, electric light plants, 
etc., with sufficient available power to increase these plants to 
many times their size when the demand justifies doing so. There 
is a junction with the Canadian Northern near this point. 

The railway makes a long climb up the valley of the St. 
Maurice river, which it crosses 3 times within a distance of 67 
miles. At the third crossing, about 150 miles above its junction 
with the St. Lawrence, it is still a large river, crossed by 
3 spans of 200 ft. each. Near the head waters of this river, at 
mile 758, the highest summit on the line east of Winnipeg is 
reached, at an elevation of 1,494 ft. 

The St. Maurice river has been for years a great highway for 
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lumbering interests, and the valley is said to contain over three 
million acres of arable land. After crossing the summit, the line 
runs for a long distance on the Hudson bay watershed, and soon 
enters the great clay belt, which extends some 450 miles westerly, 
with a width of from 50 to 100 miles. The Transcontinental 
traverses approximately the center of the belt, and will give easy 
access to this immense area of ‘virgin soil awaiting the right 
kind of settlers, who are already coming in in ever increasing 
numbers. 

At Cochrane, the tenth divisional point, mile 1,028, there is a 
junction with the railway system of Ontario, via the Temiskam- 
ing & Northern Ontario, which runs through Cobalt, the great 
silver mine center, about 150 miles southeast of Cochrane. 

Many of the rivers flowing north into Hudson bay are large 
navigable streams necessitating many bridges. The illustration 
of the Mistongo crossing will give some idea of the magnitude of 
these rivers. Some bad muskeg foundations, and sliding clay 
cuttings were encountered between miles 900 to 1,300, but outside 
of these minor troubles there were no special engineering dith- 
culties, and the work was comparatively light except for the 
bridging. 

The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay joins the Transconti- 
nental at Hearst, mile 1,157. At mile 1,546, about six miles east 
of Graham, the fourteenth divisional point, the main line is 
joined by the Grand Trunk Pacific branch line to Fort William. 
Graham is beautifully situated on one of a chain of picturesque 
lakes, and is already a town of some importance. From Graham 
west, about 175 miles, the country is a succession of rocky ridges, 
with numerous lakes and streams, through which very many lines 
were run before it was possible to get a practical low grade line 
at anything like reasonable cost. 

There are only six tunnels on the whole line from Moncton 
to Winnipeg, and four of these are on the above-mentioned sec- 
tion, ‘all within a distance of 47 miles. The locations and 
lengths of all the tunnels are as follows: 


Mile Length Mile Length 
| ee 487 ft [ER Siw kan sen 525 ft. 
a, * Reso 650 ft RA eee 562 ft 

fees 525 ft ed ee 613 ft 


They are all unlined rock tunnels, of a section shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 

Near mile 1,740, or about 65 miles east of Winnipeg, the 
prairie country is reached, and continues up to the terminus in 








The Third Crossing of the St. Maurice River 


that city. Grading work is very light over that portion of the 
line until the approaches to the Red river are reached, when 
the overhead crossing of another railway, and several streets, 
necessitated high embankments with expensive foundations ow- 
ing to the treacherous nature of the subsoil. The Red river is 
crossed by five through lattice truss spans and one Strauss bas- 
cule lift span, with deck girder approaches, making a total 
length of 1,878 ft. On the whole 1,804.7 miles from Moncton to 
Winnipeg there are 200 steel bridges, aggregating a total length 
of 11 miles, and a weight of 61,000 tons. 

The last gap in the main line track, except for the St. Law- 
rence river bridge, was closed on November 17, 1913, at mile 
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820.3, and 359.8 miles west of the Quebec bridge, in the Province 


of Quebec. Trains are now being operated on 1,160 miles, and 
could be operated on practically the whole of the remainder if 
there were immediate necessity therefor; but it is expected to 
have the whole line complete, in good shape for operation, about 
September, 1914; the crossing of the St. Lawrence river at Que- 
bec being made on a car ferry until the bridge is finished. 

In the city of Winnipeg, the Transcontinental, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian Northern have new and exten- 
sive joint passenger and local freight terminals, with a union sta- 
tion on Main street, facing Broadway. These joint terminals 
are operated under agreement for 999 years by a joint terminal 
board, on which each of the railways is represented. 

The sixteenth divisional point of the Transcontinental is lo- 
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One of the Long Steel Viaducts 


cated at Transcona, about six miles east of Winnipeg, and here 
on the prairie are situated the extensive locomotive and car 
shops, and over 50 miles of sidings for through business, with 
room for increase to several times the present capacity. 

It remains to be seen what the effect will be upon grain and 
other rates of the opening for traffic of this low-grade Trans- 
continental line tapping the most potential wheat fields in the 
world, and paralleling for a long distance the greatest waterway 
in the universe. It may well be doubted whether the result will 
be entirely in favor of the waterway, or of existing railways, 
when it is considered that the distance on the Transcontinental 
from Winnipeg to the proposed joint terminals in Quebec (an 
ocean port) is 1,352.5 miles in comparison with 1,771 miles, the 
shortest combined rail, lake and river route—a difference of 
418.5 miles in favor of the Transcontinental, which is also 214 
miles shorter than the present shortest all rail route over lines 
having 1 per cent. grades. 

The number of men actually engaged on construction, between 
Moncton and Winnipeg, not including clerical staff, reached a 
maximum of 21,000, in the summer of 1908, and was gradually 
reduced as the work progressed, until in the summer of 1913 the 
average number was about 6,000. It should be remembered that 
for a great part of the 1,805 miles, temporary wagon roads had 
to be constructed, at very considerable cost, well in advance of 
the actual construction, through very hilly country interspersed 
with numerous lakes, streams and swamps, for the purpose of 
transporting men and supplies. 

The quartities of important items of the work up to December 


3i, 1913, are as follows: 

SEN Skat eh bee se besvhs soeee 6 sa oaNo uD 18,975,600 cu. yd. 
BEODER RINK pistes 6 5c oin'se scien wat ve SR 6S: 50's 18,418,400 cu. yd. 
RI PECAN AINOR. 5 o's snes snwanseoas exe 20,568,100 cu. yd. 
Re WNtin TRUS SRUIERIIE os a adlne nek <0 Saou 32,623,500 cu. yd. 
3allast 6,229,200 cu. yd. 
691,900 cu. yd. 





RatLway ExtTENsIon IN InpIA.—A‘broad-gage line proposed by 
the East Indian Railway Company from Bariarpore, through 
Haveli Kharagpore to Gaighat and on to, Jamui,- will open up 
Haveli Kharagpore, the center of a large grain district, and will 
benefit some rice-growing tracts in the Banailly Raj. It will also 
be of much use for working the sal and other timber forests of 
the Darbhanga and Banailly Raj. There will be no scarcity of 
freight traffic in lime, slate, fullers’ earth, iron, etc. The new 
line will also greatly benefit extensive tracts of jungle land which 
only require a railway for opening them up and attracting culti- 
vators. Good returns are also expected from passenger traffic. 


























Railroad Construction Finance in America 


The Second and Concluding Article Which Brings 
the History of the Subject Down to the Present Day 


By WILi1AM Z, RIPLEY 


Ropes Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


The enlargement or extension of an old and well-established 
system is a much simpler affair than the financing of a new 
and independent railroad. In recent years the construction com- 
pany as a fiscal agent has become practically obsolete in this 
class of enterprises on the standard systems. The superfluous 
credit of the parent company is extended to cover the new con- 
struction. Such building, however, for various reasons, is not 
usually done directly by the parent railroad. The requirements 
of law in the different states usually compel separate incorpora- 
tion within each commonwealth. It may often be necessary to con- 
ceal the identity of the enterprise, under the existing strategy of 
the situation, until all essential property and rights have been 
secured. Moreover, it is. generally advisable to keep the old 
and the new properties financially separate. Inextricable con- 
fusion may otherwise be introduced into their affairs. The ac- 
counting aspect of it has already been treated. Financial entangle- 
ments are most likely to occur through the operation of the 
“after-acquired property” clauses in the general mortgages of 
the older company. Sometimes, as in the case of the Atchison, 
however, after the parent company has arranged for separately 
financing the extension, it may contract to build the local road 
itself in return for the issue of its securities. Or the parent 
company may arrange to furnish equipment and to operate the 
new line under a formal agreement. Such was the case on the 
old Burlington system. The financial connection between the 
two companies, so far as the raising of new capital is concerned, 
may assume various forms, conditioned, it would appear, largely 
by the financial strength of the parent road. The Chicago & 
North Western practise already described, is typical in this regard. 
The Great Northern has also consistently financed its extensions 
by advances from surplus, or by the sales of its own shares at 
par. The shares of the local road are then taken in exchange 
for construction advances. A more usual arrangement, perhaps, 
is to finance the new construction by the issue of bonds by the 
local road. The parent company may thereupon indorse these 
bonds or guarantee the payment of interest upon them.” Such 
has been a common practice in the Pennsylvania system. In 
such cases the capital stock of the new road may have a merely 
nominal value and be held by the parent company in order to 
insure control. The parent company may then, if it choose, de- 
posit these bonds with a trustee and issue its own securities 
based upon them as collateral. The Illinois Central, Rock Island 
and Union Pacific have at times resorted to this expedient. 

The recent financing of two ambitious construction projects 
illustrate the prevailing practice at present among established 
companies. The Western Pacific extension of the Gould system 
in 1903-10, called for the building of almost 1,000 miles of line 
in order to provide an independent outlet to the Pacific Coast. 
The credit of the Denver & Rio Grande, an allied Gould property, 
afforded the foundation for its financing; but it, in turn, relied 
for support upon the Missouri Pacific. Two-thirds of the capital 
stock of the new company and an equal proportion of the first 
mortgage bonds, were given to the Rio Grande in exchange for 
advances of cash. In addition, as proved necessary, a still 
further large issue of second mortgage bonds and thereafter of 
short-term notes was made by allied roads in the Gould system. 
In order to insure a market. for the remaining portion of the 
bonds of the new company, the parent roads agreed to make up 
any deficit needed to meet operating cost and interest. The 
parent roads, in order to raise these large sums, were obliged, 
of course, to issue their own bonds based upon the deposit of 
the Western Pacific shares. But few securities of the new rail- 
road were marketed publicly. Somewhat simpler was the financ- 





2 The abuse of this practice in the case of the old Union Pacific has 
already been described. 





ing of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul extension .of 1,500 miles 
to the Pacific coast in 1906-09. The bulk of the capital was in 

first instance raised through the issue of $100,000,000 of new 
shares at par to the stockholders of the parent road. Payment- 
in installments upon these shares was distributed over the period 
necessary for construction. In return for these advances of cash, 
the Puget Sound company turned over $100,000,000 of bonds 
together with its entire capital stock aggregating an equal amount 

to the parent road. Additional issues of bonds have since been 

necessary to provide for branch lines and feeders. These bonds 

have been issued as before to the parent company. Few of them 
have been publicly sold. It will be noted in each of these recent 

cases that the large issues of capital stock, closely held in the 

treasuries of the older roads, practically equaled the original 

amounts of the mortgage bonds. These stocks, as it would 

appear, were put forth without any consideration in cash. 

Whether, as thus issued merely for the purpose of providing a 

corporate connection between the old and the new roads and 

preserving a relativity between stock and bonds, they are open 

to criticism on the charge of stock-watering, is matter for debate. 

It would appear, however, that the excess of capitalization over 

cash investment were as great as in the cases of financing by con- 

struction companies.” 

Among several immediate results of the American practice as 
to construction, particularly where intermediate finance com- 
panies are employed, the first and most important is probably an 
excessive issue of securities in proportion to actual investment. 
The construction company almost inevitably invited overcapital- 
ization. Instead of substantial subscription to capital shares 
for cash, bonds were put forth and stock was thrown in for little 
or nothing. This, to be sure, was probably necessary to some 
degree. The point to be made is that the practice was overdone. 
In other words, exception is taken, not to the nature of the 
financial plan but to the extreme limits to which it was carried. 
A few concrete illustrations may serve to make the practice 
and results plain. The experience of the Credit Mobilier with 
the building of the Union Pacific is highly involved, and in 
many respects, discreditable. Fortunes were lost and made, and 
many reputations were besmirched. The final outcome seems 
to have been this: that about $111,000,000 of securities were 
issued in order to raise $74,000,000 of cash, to construct a railroad 
which actually cost about $60,000,000. In other words, capitaliza- 
tion exceeded cost in the proportion of two to one. Another 
notorious example is found in the activities of the North River 
Construction Company in building the West Shore Railroad in 
the 80’s.* In this instance, the railroad company was to pay over 
stocks and bonds amounting to $75,900,000 in exchange for an 
actual investment of only $29,000,000. One of the flagrant: in- 
stances, not. only of overcapitalization but of subsequent fraud 
upon the stockholders of the railroad, was the building of the 
Central Pacific Railroad from Sacramento to Ogden.” This work 
was done under the so-called Crocker contracts. These were 
carried out by a certain Contract and Finance Company, whose 
sole stockholders were Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, 
and Crocker, directors at the same time of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company. The profits from these agreements, in the 
words of the U. S. Pacific Railroad Commission, “will be found 
to pervade all contracts for construction, for repairs, for branch 





% Since’ writing the above, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
reviewed the whole affair in 29 I. C. C. Rep., 514. [In his original copy 
of this article he discusses this St. Paul transaction_more fully; and his 
entire discussion is not given here because the St. Paul matter has very 


recently been dealt with in these columns.—Ep1Tor. ] ; 

2 A full account of this affair is given in Bradstreet’s, April 25, 1885. 
Details are given also from week to week during 1883-4 in the Railroad 
Gazette. 

213. S. Pacific Railroad Commission Report; 50th Congress, Ist sess,, 
Sen, Exec. Doc. 51, p. 69. et seq. 
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lines, for leases of the auxiliary lines, for the express, for the 
sale of material, and for the sale of coal.” They accrued almost 
entirely to the benefit of these persons who theoretically stood 
to represent the interest of the shareholders of the railroad. The 
commission condemned the course pursued as “wholly inde- 
fensible” and “necessarily absolutely destructive of all business 
security.” For much of the original construction the cost to 
the railroad in securities was approximately $100,000 a mile, 
whereas the physical investment amounted to about one-half this 
figure. For one section, for example, concerning. which the 
facts were ascertained in detail, the total cost of the road and 
equipment was $3,500,000. These four directors of the railroad 
voted themselves $8,300,000 in railroad securities in payment. 
Precise details concerning many parts of the line are not to be 
had, because the books “were purposely destroyed by direction 
of Stanf6rd, Huntington, Hopkins and Crocker. The evidence 
on this point appears to be conclusive.” Even the bonds alone 
always exceeded at par the actual cost of construction. The 
stock represented no investment whatever. This seems, in fact, 
to have been the general rule at that time.” 

The charge of over-issue of securities in connection with 
construction calls for further explanation. It is primarily directed, 
of course, against the excessive emission of ghares of stock. 
Bonds must oftentimes be put forth at a discount where pioneer 
risks obtain, even by the most conservatively financed enterprises. 
They might, of course, be sold at par, whatever the risk, were 
the rate. of interest sufficiently high. But such a policy at once 
lays a heavy burden upon the company in the days of its infancy 
and weakness. Fixed charges must be kept low at the outset, 
(or else manipulated out of construction account, as already 
described) even though a day of reckoning at maturity of the 
bonds is certain. For then the debt must be discharged at par, 
regardless of the net proceeds at issue. But the discount, dis- 
tributed over the intervening years and reflected in the rising 
market quotations, offered a reward over and above the current 
interest rate which tempted the investor at the outset. 
forth at a discount are thus merely an expedient for postponing 
the requisite reward to capital until an anticipated future when 
the enterprise can afford to pay. It is clear, moreover, that often- 
times a substantial flavoring of capital stock must be added to 
bonds, to the end that the appetite of investors in pioneer roads 
may be still further stimulated. 

Criticism of construction finance in this connection has to do, 
not with those shares issued to the public in connection with 
bonds for less than their face value, but with the excessive 
amount of such shares over and above these, which were re- 
tained by the promoters for purposes of control. The construc- 
tion profits were the promoters’ cake; in issuing enough stock to 
leave them a majorty of railroad stock thereafter, they were 
enabled to eat it, too. For, as already observed, a common fea- 
ture of the construction contracts, not usually stated in connec- 
tion with the public offering of securities, was the reservation 
at the wind-up of a controlling interest in the capital stock of 
the railroad by the construction company itself.* For the fur- 
ther profits of the professional promoter over and above those 
already realized from actual construction, were then dependent 
upon the sale of these remaining shares to the public. This 
might be honestly done; or a market might be made by the im- 
proper manipulation of operating accounts. But in either event 





27 Hassler, Railroad Rings, p. 
Finance, p. 62, give a number of interesting minor examples. 

As illustrating the uses of railroad stock in early days, Meyer in his 
History of Railroads in Wisconsin cites the following par value of gratuities 
in promotion of legislation in 1858: 

$175,000 to members of the senate, 

$355,000 to the assembly, 

$ 16,000 to clerks, 

$ 50,000 to the Governor, and 

$246,000 to others. 
It would appear that this ought to “loosen the joints’’ of legislation. Yet, 
Stickney mentions the case of a French half-breed member of the legisla- 
ture in Minnesota who, when offered the choice took $10 in cash rather 
than $100,000 in stock of a- projected railroad. 

28 Such a clause reserving half the capital stock appears in the Colorado- 
Utah Construction Company offerings of Denver, Northwestern & Pacific 
Railroad securities in 1902, 
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a “vast issue of paper obligations” was created”; in nowise re- 
lated either to the actual investment or to the earning power 
of the railroad. This retention of control of the capital stock, 
quite irrespective of the share capital already put forth to pro- 
mote the sale of bonds, affords the basis for the conclusion 
that construction company methods were essentially tainted so far 
as the public interest was concerned. A comparison of pioneer 
enterprises like the building of the Great Northern and the North- 
western, described in our former article—simply and directly 
financed from within—with the construction of the Union, the 
Central or the Southern Pacific, financed through construction 
companies, makes this point quite clear. 

Irresponsible or possibly fraudulent corporate management, 
menacing alike the interest of the public and investors, has too 
often been a second unfortunate accompaniment of American 
railroad construction. A complete divorce between actual ad- 
ministrative control and real ownership has too often resulted 
from the methods of finance employed. Practically all the funds 
were contributed by bondholders, having no-voice in the manage- 
ment until bankruptcy occurred. Yet the promoters as man- 
agers controlled a majority of the capital stock. They had in 
fact given no cash hostages to fortune. Their profit had already 
been taken from construction. While subsequent operation 
might serve for their further enrichment by a continuation of 
construction company methods, as already described, their rela- 
tion to the company was no longer constructive in form. Nor 
was the relation of the management to the public any more sat- 
isfactory. No one was really responsible for what occurred. 
Such an anomalous situation arose in the ’80s respecting the 
liability of the Central Pacific to the United States for unpaid 
interest on Federal grants in aid of construction. A _ practical 
impasse existed. “The United States can not sue, because the 
debt is not due. The corporation will not sue, because it is con- 
trolled by the wrongdoers. The (other) stockholders dare not 
sue because, under the laws of California, they are personally 
liable for the obligations of the company.”” 

Recent experience, most unfortunately, is not free from sim- 
ilar instances of grave abuse in connection with the finances 
of construction. The most notorious case in years—most to be 
deplored at a critical time because of the unmerited but nat- 
ural implication that similar practices prevail widely on other 
roads—is revealed by the official investigation of the receiver- 
ship of the St. Louis & San Francisco in 1914, and by subse- 
quent proceedings in the Federal courts for the restitution of 
fraudulent profits made by directors and bankers in control of 
the property.” This railroad in 1897 entered upon a policy of 
territorial expansion in the Southwest. Within a decade, 2,375 
miles of line were added to the system—an increment in itself 
double the original mileage. This program ended abruptly in 
1907. No further extensions took place, but it required six years 
of further financial mismanagement to bring about the final col- 
lapse. Most of this new mileage was constructed independently, 
generally by syndicates or construction companies, in which the 
directors and prominent officers, notably B. F. Yoakum, chair- 
man of the road, were heavily interested. The properties were 
then turned over to the Frisco at greatly enhanced figures. It 
was the accumulated burden unloaded upon the railroad in pur- 
suance of this policy which finally broke its back. The following 
summary of these syndicate operations is more eloquent than 
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mere descriptive text. The second instance with a profit of 
$837,000 upon an investment of $5,300,000 is noteworthy, con- 
sidering that the deal was consummated within little more than 
a year. It may be noted in passing that in the sale of this prop- 
erty to the Frisco, the common stock, amounting to $600,000, 
was simply thrown in for nothing in order to give good measure. 
An even more revolting disclosure concerned the construction 
of a line to Brownsville, Tex. In this instance, as the table 
shows, a profit of 75 per cent. on the investment was made, with 
heavy participation on the part of Yoakum. The cost of this 
road was $8,932,000. For this the Frisco paid $12,123,000. Few 
construction companies figured openly in these dealings; but in 
the Brownsville case the so-called Gulf Construction Company 
played a prominent part. A pitiful apology® by Yoakum for 
his singleness of purpose in making profits, not for his stock- 
holders but from them, set forth that his profits on an invest- 
ment of $810,000 were only $288,000—that is to say, only $151,000 
in excess of a 6 per cent. return on the capital. The whole epi- 
sode is disgusting as a revelation of corporate rottenness. It 
must not for a moment be considered as typical. Yet it and the 
New Haven collapse in 1913 indicate the possibilities of abuse 
in the absence of strict governmental regulation of railroad 
finance both in the interest of the public and of private investors. 
With the Hampden Railroad case, above described, it seems 
bound to bring about restrictive legislation by the Federal gov- 
ernment to prevent such occurrences in future. The financing 
of the St. Paul extension may also very properly lead to the 
inclusion of all construction accounts, not at this writing sub- 
ject to the same regulation as for operating companies, under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Premature or excessive building was unquestionably a third 
result of American construction methods.  Irresponsibility 
joined hands with energy and optimism in bringing about a 
vast amount of over-building. Jay Cooke’s “Banana Belt” along 
the proposed Northern Pacific with its “monkeys and orange 
groves” was the object of popular derision at the time.” Du- 
luth, “the Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” and its background 
have hardly disappointed those gifted with prevision in the early 
70s. But it has taken time to bring those iridescent dreams to 
fulfillment. And the paths of railroad promotion are littered 
with disappointment. The railroad panic of 1884 was a notable 
example of disaster resulting from such causes.“ And many of 
the receiverships of 1893-7 were the necessary outcome. Lines 
were pushed far in advance of population and into regions un- 
promising even in the remotest future. Had the promoters been 
forced to link their fortunes permanently with the railroads by 
actual personal investment, looking to dividends as a reward 
rather than to the profits of construction companies and such 
devices, much loss might have been avoided. The chief suf- 
ferers, of course, were foreign bondholders or investors in New 
England and the eastern states. But the loss from impaired 
American credit and prestige fell also upon even the most con- 
servative enterprises. Nor can it be doubted that the recent scandals 
on the New Haven and Frisco systems will for many years lay 
an undeserved burden upon the financing, both at home and 
abroad, of the great majority of sound and honestly managed 
properties. And companies like the St. Paul, with enviable rep- 
utations in the past for straightforwardness toward the public 
and their own shareholders, will be visited with popular con- 
demnation even more severe than their recent lapses from vir- 
tue deserve. 

The standard of construction was also undoubtedly influenced 
by the modes of finance employed. Imperfect and makeshift 
work was often an economic necessity; sometimes merely a 
financial product. The report of the receiver of the Texas & 
Pacific in 1885 as to the “wretched condition” of the property 
due to “inferior construction and inferior material”® was by no 

32 Railway Age Gazette, 1913, p. 1197. 


% Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, II, pp. 127 and 309. 


= % The activity of the period is described in Ripley, Railroads: Rates and 
Regulation, p. 27 et seq. 


Com, and Fin. Chron., Ibid, XLI, 714; Cleveland and Powell, p. 64. 
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means an isolated case. John M. Forbes in his Reminiscences” 
strongly condemns the “cheap contractor’s road to sell” as dis- 
tinct from the “solid one adopted to be held and used for busi- 
ness purposes.” Such makeshift properties unloaded on the 
Burlington system came to be known in Boston as “cats’ tails.” 
This inferior and makeshift construction is the more noteworthy 
in that it contrasted strikingly with the policy in the early days. 
The first railroads laid down in America were built, as in Eng- 
land, to last forever. On the Boston & Lowell and the Balti- 
more & Ohio iron rails were laid upon granite cross-ties in 
order to give permanence. The early state roads in Pennsyl- 
vania were laid on stone sills. It was believed necessary to 
obyiate grades regardless of expense. The original New York 
and Erie elevated 200 miles of track on piles for this purpose. 
It was soon seen, however, that all forms of construction were 
necessarily experimental. Every detail whether of gauge, of 
equipment or even of actual location of the right of way, was 
subject to change, it might be many times before matters became 
finally standardized. The reaction against permanence of 
construction, as well as the actual financial necessities of the 
case in any event, encouraged cheap and makeshift construc- 
tion. But the American professional promoter certainly left in 
his tracks a record of imperfect work unique in the history of 
transportation. 

A grievous waste of money in building the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way in Canada,” partly due to downright extravagance and 
fraud, but a part also to failure properly to correlate the stand- 
ard of construction and the probable traffic, has recently oc- 
curred. At the outset in 1903 when the agreement for lease of 
this road from the government by the Grand Trunk Pacific for 
3 per cent. on the cost of construction was made, the preliminary 
estimates were $30-35,000 per mile. But by 1911 the appropria- 
tion of $61,415,000 had risen by actual expenditure to $109,000,- 
000, with the probability of a total outlay at completion of $161,- 
300,000. Counting principal and interest to 1922, when the 3 
per cent. lease becomes operative, the total cost now promises. 
to rise to $235,000,000. Exhaustive investigation already dis- 
closes that east of the St. Lawrence River alone $40,000,000 was 
needlessly expended. On 806 miles of line eleven contractors. 
made profits of $8,800,000 on work which was entirely per- 
formed by sub-contractors. Evidently construction company 
methods are not unfamiliar to our Canadian neighbors. The 
methods employed in padding construction company accounts 
were precisely of a stripe with those used on the Hampden Rail- 
road above described. 

A direct result of the scarcity of capital and the experimental 
or speculative nature of American railways was in general a 
markedly lower construction cost than prevailed in other coun- 
tries. It is certain that even at the present time American 
capitalization per. mile of line is approximately half that of the 
Prussian state railways, and less than one-quarter of that of 
railroads in the United Kingdom. First .cost would naturally 
have been less in any evént than in Europe because of the 
abundance of free land and the practice of conferring the right 
of eminent domain upon such enterprises. This latter privilege 
obviated the necessity of acquiring the right of way by individual 
bargaining, often at exorbitant prices. There is evidence to show 
that $20,000 a mile in England was often required for such 
purchase of the right of way.* As for the cheapness of such 
items as ties, the abundance of available timber in America was 
doubtless more than counterbalanced by the. higher cost of rails 
and a far more liberal scale of wages. 

On the other hand, as against the manifest dangers of cheap 
or makeshift construction, a far greater elasticity of policy 
undoubtedly resulted therefrom. An early location might be 
abandoned in favor of a better one without great loss. Expensive 
cuts and fills, bridges or stone work did not stand in the way 
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of improvement. The elimination of grades through costly tun- 
nels did not, as in Europe, make the introduction of new and 
larger types of rolling stock an utter impossibility on the ground 
of capital cost. All along the line a habit of mind was engendered 
of regarding the existing plant as being at any time subject to 
change or abandonment. Yet, of course, even this sound practice 
must be applied with certain limitations. It is a truism to assert 
that the amount of the original investment and the consequent 
standard of construction must be consistent with the nature and 
volume of the anticipated traffic. On the one hand an under- 
built and inadequately equipped road, considering its business in 
hand, is always operated ineffectively. A “streak of rust in the 
desert” can scarcely be expected to yield satisfactory returns. 
Yet in an economic desert, be it only a temporary one, a streak 
of rust may be all that the country can support. Contrariwise, 
it is equally clear that an investment disproportionately great, 
locking up capital unduly and consuming profits in excessive 
overhead charges, is equally wasteful. The Virginian Railway, 
the Western Pacific, and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, all 
alike yielding inadequate present returns upon the cost, probably 
represent an investment disproportionate to present needs. The 
policy of building as cheaply as possible and of subsequently 
making improvements as the business grows, is probably safest 
in the long run.* The expediency of such a policy is suggestively 
discussed in a recent Supreme Court case“ concerning the proper 
methods of accounting to be adopted under such circumstances. 
The decision, quite apart from its legal merits, commends the 
prevalent American practice as to the inter-relation of investment 
and prospective earning power. 

A definite objection from a public point of view to the ex- 
pedient of a construction company is that it so often gives a 
false sense of security to those who invest in the enterprise. 
In fact it may be a purely financial device for the enticement 
of the unwary. The purchaser of railway bonds, even although, 
as is customary, those securities are only issued in payment 
for the line as built, often fails to consider the chance that the 
road may fail of completion, therefore to a large degree under- 
mining the value of its bonds. A railroad not put through to its 
ultimate destination is largely a worthless affair. Instead of 
reaching a seaport or an important terminal it simply runs up 
atree. A recent case of heavy loss to English bondholders arose 
in connection with the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient road. 
This was a proposition started in 1900 to build a line about 1,700 
miles from Kansas City southwest to a seaport at the mouth 
of the Gulf of California. About $24,000,000 of bonds were 
marketed by the promoter, largely upon the faith of an agree- 
ment with the International Construction Company to complete 
the road in return for bonds and stock of the railway. Despite 
the fact that the construction company and its allies had a 
cash capital of $13,000,000—supposed to constitute a sort of 
guaranty fund to insure the completion of the road—the enter- 
prise collapsed in 1913 and the road will be sold under fore- 
closure this following year. A large amount of new capital is 
necessary in order to render the present investment even par- 
tially profitable. 

In the Wabash-Pittsburgh extension, also a recent affair, en- 
couragement to would-be bondholders was given by what pur- 
ported to be a traffic agreement between the connecting railroads 
concerned and the new terminals in Pittsburgh. This agreement 
was secured by a construction syndicate in advance of the offer- 
ing of securities. It was represented as assuring the earning of 
interest upon large issues of bonds. The financial frailty of 
construction syndicates as a reliance in case of disaster has been 
too often a matter of record. There can be little doubt that 
without the apparent security afforded by such agreements with 
construction companies, the risk to the investor would have been 
more clear. No greater value obviously attaches to any such 
guaranty than the financial standing of the contracting party 





8° Cf. Railway Age Gazette, LIII, 1912, p. 474, on capitalization and 
traffic. 
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warrants. But the truth of the matter is that the railroad and 
the construction company are mutually dependent. Each relies 
for its profit upon the success of the other. If one fails, the 
other succutnbs also. 

Reviewing the experience with construction companies in the 
past, failure to complete the enterprise for the contract price is 
common. Usually in those cases of collusion between the officers 
of the railway and the construction company, the latter concern 
was by its contract relieved from liability to complete the road 
if unable to do so. The railroad, in other words, agreed to pay 
over its securities for as much line as was completed“ regardless 
of the fact that the object had not been attained. The experience 
of John M. Forbes with the so-called River Roads, elsewhere 
cited in this chapter, was unfortunate in this way. The railroad 
was stripped of all its moneys and lands although the line was 
by no means completed. The North River Construction Com- 
pany which built the West Shore road is another example of the 
worthlessness of the guaranty of such a concern to fulfill its con- 
tract, and thereby create any real earning power for the enter- 
prise. The lack of publicity concerning the exact nature of the 
agreement between the two parties and as to the financial re- 
sources of the promoters, lies, of course, at the root of the 
difficulty; and yet, on the other hand, in cases of competitive 
building between rival roads, it is difficult to reconcile this need 
of publicity for investors with the secrecy demanded, perhaps, 
by the strategy of the situation. It is easier to criticize after 
the fact than it is actually to achieve. Some allowance must be 
made for extraordinary exigencies. But normally it is indubitable 
that an open and above-board financial policy, simple and direct, 
pays in the long run. Involved and circuitous methods breed 
distrust and invite corruption. Such is the lesson of our ex- 
perience. . 

A most significant fact, as bearing upon the railway situation 
today, is the present unhappy plight of practically all of the 
roads financed recently by means of construction companies. The 
present-day instances, scattered through the preceding pages, 
have without exception been disastrous in their outcome. Prac- 
tically all of the properties concerned are bankrupt and in the 
hands of receivers. The array is rather striking. The Moffatt 
road, piercing the Rockies west of Denver; the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, affording the shortest outlet from Kansas City 
to the Pacific as well as the direct line from Chicago to the 
city of Mexico; the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, seeking to 
give better access to the Alabama steel and iron fields from 
the Atlantic seaboard; the Wabash extension to break the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad monopoly of the rich Pittsburgh iron and 
steel district; the Frisco fiasco in the construction of feeders to 
its trunk line throughout the Southwest; the Hampden Railroad 
in Massachusetts, providing an air-line connection between New 
York and Maine summer resorts; the New York, Westchester 
& Boston as the stem for a radiating system of suburban lines 
into the metropolitan district; everyone of these enterprises 
undertaken within the last decade is in a state of financial col- 
lapse. By way of contrast, other great railroad enterprises, not 
prosecuted by the aid of construction companies, have at least, 
if not yet on a paying basis, been carried through to completion. 
Being in operation they are economically serviceable to the com- 
munities concerned. In this category may be mentioned the St. 
Paul extension to the Pacific coast, the Western Pacific continu- 
ation of the Gould system as a transcontinental railroad, the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake connection between southern 
California and Utah, not to mention the numerous feeders built 
by the other existing great systems; all of these have had 2 
more happy issue out of their early difficulties. Is this record to 
be interpreted as necessarily an indictment of the construction 
company? Such a conclusion would seem to be unwarranted. 
Some of these enterprises, two at least, have failed because they 
were conceived in iniquity and were fraudulently carried forward 
thereafter. In the case of the others, disregarding minor local 
circumstances, one common feature characterizes them all. They 
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represent independent railroads, seeking to invade or develop the 
territory of already strongly intrenched systems. They, there- 
fore, all alike antagonized both powerful operating and banking 
interests. They were exposed not only to fierce competition for 
traffic, but suffered from the absence of specific banking support; 
if not even actually incurring acute hostility in raising funds. 
For a new railroad to invade Southern Pacific, Union Pacific or 
Pennsylvania territory or the districts already well occupied by 
the Southern and allied Morgan roads, is a serious matter in any 
event. The conclusion, already suggested by the course of other 
events, that the main lines of communication in the United 
States have now been pretty completely built, and that construc- 
tion in future will consist mainly of the extension and develop- 
ment of existing systems, is in the main confirmed. 

Despite the foregoing rather depressing comment upon Amer- 
ican construction methods, the magnitude of the achievement, 
as a whole, must constantly be kept in mind. To have opened 
up a continent to settlement within the short space of two gen- 
erations is an accomplishment unparalleled in history. The 
creation of the greatest railway net in the world, practically 
within two generations, in spite of all the obstacles opposed by 
nature and the limitation of capital resources, should be a mat- 
ter for national pride. Such a result was obtainable only by 
incurring great risks on the part of both pioneers, promoters and 
capitalists. It is all too easy to look back upon the record and 
to call attention to the faults and shortcomings of those to whom 
this great achievement is due. Happily it is clear that for the 
most part the financial methods concerned, were consistent with 
the highest standards of probity and good judgment. One’s 
decision in individual cases depends upon whether the profits 
came from the legitimate upbuilding of the road and its territory 
served, or whether they were made by unloading weak proper- 
ties upon the world of unsuspecting and innocent investors. But 
wise legislation and sound practice in future require that mis- 
takes of the past should be clearly understood in order that they 
may be guarded against in future. Moreover, it is beyond ques- 
tion that many railroads, honestly administered in this generation, 
have never fully outlived the excesses of a mis-spent youth. 





RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION 


The summer meeting of the Railway Signal Association was 
held in New York City, May 27 and 28, President F. P. Patenall 
(B. & O.) in the chair. The business of the meeting was con- 
fined wholly to the discussion of details of signal work embraced 
in a number of committee reports, the votes taken at this meeting 
being in effect preliminary expressions of opinion which will 
serve as a guide to action at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion next September. 

The subjects in which there was the most interest were a 
signal aspect which it is proposed to provide at the entrance of 
sidings where signals are not interlocked; a code of requisites 
for the use of electric power at low voltage to operate switches 
at a distance, and a code of lettering to be used in signal draw- 
ings and in “written circuits,” which latter is the term used to 
designate the instructions, partly graphic, prepared for workmen 
installing signal work where diagrams of the wiring would be 
too large to be conveniently handled and unnecessarily expensive. 

On all of these subjects the reports were ordered sent to the 
annual meeting with a favorable vote. The signal aspect referred 
to is a disk 18 in. in diameter, reading “TAKE sipING.” It has 
been used on the Baltimore & Ohio. It is intended for use on 
lines where automatic block signals control main line movements 
of trains, the disk, fixed on an automatic signal post below the 
lower arm, to be controlled by the nearest ‘signal tower or 
station. 

When not wanted the disk is concealed behind a shield. 

The proposition to use electric power of low voltage, say 20 
volts, which has found considerable favor, is designed to popu- 
larize the operation by power of switches at outlying sidings, 
where ordinary power apparatus providing for quick movements 
would be too expensive. 
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The new scheme of nomenclature had not been examined by 
the members prior to the meeting and therefore was subject 
to considerable criticism; but it was strongly advocated by those 
who had used it; and, with the scheme for “written circuits,” was 
shown to be a measure of economy. 

As a means of saving time and expense and of promoting the 
convenience of workmen, arbitrary arrangements of abbreviated 
lettering have been in use for a long time by the principal signal 
manufacturers; and the primary object of the present movement is 
to make the work of all the signal companies and of the railroads 
uniform. In the construction of the Chicago & North Western 
terminal at Chicago, the use of “written circuits” was a necessity. 
Drawings of wiring made in the ordinary style would have been 
so large and so numerous that the work could not have been 
finished in the time available. On automatic signal work the 
North Western still uses drawings of the ordinary style. On the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, “written circuits” are used 
for all work. Much time is saved in the drafting room and in 
checking work. 

The other subjects presented at the meeting, on all of which 
favorable action was taken, except for objection to a few details, 
were as follows: 

Proposed standard layouts for mechanical derails; proposed 
code of requirements for the protection of traffic at movable 
bridges, except certain details on which action was deferred 
awaiting action to be taken by the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association; standard drawings for the installation of vitri- 
fied clay conduits; codes of rules for signal supervisors and for 
maintainers; standard design for bracket posts and details; 
standard forms of blanks for maintainers’ reports and signal in- 
spectors’ reports; specifications for transformer oil and petrola- 
tum; specifications for an alternating-current electric generator 
(with provision that the committee should consult with the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, which society is 
making a similar revision) ; specifications for overhead crossings 
of electric light and power lines; a standard jar for lead storage 
battery, and a standard cell for caustic soda primary battery. 

In addition to the foregoing, the subject of lightning protec- 
tion was discussed at considerable length and a great number of 
suggestions, made by members, will be collated and presented by 
the committee at the annual meeting, in connection with proposed 
requisites for lightning arresters. 





THE RAILWAY SITUATION IN MEXICO 


By AMERICAN RAILROAD OFFICER 


After waiting several days in Laredo, Tex., for communica- 
tion with Mexico to open up I crossed the border on the 
morning of Sunday, February 8, 1914, in an effort to get 
through to Mexico City, 800 miles south. 

Having heard that the general in command of the Federal 
troops at Nuevo Laredo—the Mexican town opposite Laredo, 
Tex., was closely questioning those who entered Mexico and 
was turning back in particular American railroad men seek- 
ing employment, I took the precaution to destroy any papers 
that might disclose the object of my trip to Mexico City. 
The precaution was, however, unnecessary, as the inspection 
of persons and baggage was a perfunctory one and at about 
9 a. m., February 8, with several coaches full of passengers, 
all Mexicans excepting myself, we started on the trip to 
Mexico City. 

On account of the numerous bodies of Constitutionalists 
operating between Nuevo Laredo and Saltillo, a distance of 
about 225 miles, the train was preceded by a military patrol 
train consisting of several box cars occupied by soldiers. 
The schedule time between Laredo and Mexico City, includ- 
ing stops and customs inspection at border, is about 36 hours, 
but owing to the proximity of the Constitutionalists we tied 
up at night at Monterey and San Luis Potosi, making the 
trip from Laredo to Mexico City in three days and two 
nights. 

The Constitutionalists had been very active just prior to 
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my crossing the- border, with the result that the country . 


between Nuevo Laredo and Saltillo- was laid bare and the 
right of way strewn with car trucks, wheels, air brake ma- 
terial and other salvage of freight and passenger cars and 
in addition several locomotives were turned over and badly 
wrecked, due either to derailment or being turned loose and 
run wild—bridges and culverts destroyed wherever possible. 
In the yards at Monterey several hundred freight cars were 
looted of contents and the cars destroyed by fire. 

From San Luis Potosi to Mexico City, a distance of 315 
miles, little if any damage has been done and the track was, 
and is at this date, in fairly good shape. 

General Huerta’s administration assumed control of and 
commenced to’operate the National Railways of Mexico (or 
rather that part of the lines not in the hands of the Consti- 
tutionalists) and in addition the Mexican Railway running 
between Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 

This act on the part of the Huerta government is justifi- 
able and strictly in accord with the provisions of the con- 
cessions under which railroads operate in Mexico, viz.: that 
in the event of war the government may assume control and 
operate the railroads for its own account, and inasmuch as 
the trouble is between the United States and Mexico the 
logical assumption was that all foreigners, particularly Amer- 
icans, employed by the National Railways would be relieved 
from service; which was done on April 22. 

The annual report of the National Railways for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, shows that there were 25,852 
employees in service, of which only 1%4 per cent. were foreign- 
ers. This means that from 150 to 200 Americans have been 
relieved from service, temporarily it is hoped, the balance of 
the 1%4 per cent. being represented by Spaniards and other 
nationalities not affected by the trouble between the United 
States and Mexico. 

The American employees relieved from service were em- 
ployed principally as executive officers, departmental officers, 
subordinate departmental officers, chief clerks and in a few 
cases clerks assigned to special work. 

At this date, May 12, the administration of General Huerta 
is in control of and operating for the public service the fol- 
lowing parts of the National Railways, so far as can be 
learned: 

From Mexico City north to Saltillo (formerly Mexican Na- 
tional Railroad), a distance of 549 miles. The continuation of 
the line from Saltillo north to Nuevo Laredo, a distance of 251 
miles, is either in the hands of the Constitutionalists or is being 
operated by General Huerta’s administration for military pur- 
poses solely. 

Of the lines formerly owned by the Mexican Central, General 
Huerta’s administration is operating for public service from 
Mexico City directly north to Aguascalientes, a distance of 
351 miles, also from Mexico City to Cuernavaca and branches 
and in addition from Mexico City to Manzanillo, a port on the 
West coast, a distance of 568 miles. The main line of the old 
Mexican Central north of Aguascalientes to Zacatecas is either 
controlled by the Constitutionalists or is being operated by the 
Huerta administration for military purposes solely. The line 
from Torreon north to Juarez, opposite El Paso, is being oper- 
ated by the Constitutionalists. 

The line from Saltillo by way of the Paredon cut off over the 
old Mexican International to Piedra Negras is being operated 
irregularly by the Huerta administration. 

The two lines Monterey to Tampico and San Luis Potosi to 
Tampico are practically in the hands of the Constitutionalists or 
to an extent that they control everything in and out of Tampico. 
The line Torreon to Durango and branches are controlled by 
the Constitutionalists. . 

The Interoceanic, running from Mexico City to Vera Cruz 
and through the state of Morelos, also the narrow gage line of 
the old Mexican National, Mexico City to Toluca, Tultenango 
(the connection with the El Oro Mining Company) and Acam- 
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baro. The Mexican Southern, Hidalgo & North Eastern, both 
narrow gage, the Pan American and the Vera Cruz and Isthmus 
(both standard gage), all integral parts of the National Railways, 
are being operated by the Huerta administration. 

The Mexican Railway (an English corporation) is being oper- 
ated by the Huerta administration from Mexico City to Soledad, 
26 miles west of Vera Cruz, and from Soledad—about 3 miles 


of track torn up—to Vera Cruz, 23 miles, by the United States. 


The Tehuantepec National is either controlled by or is being 
operated by the Huerta administration and a part of the South- 
ern Pacific of Mexico, also the Mexico North Western and the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient are, as far as can be learned, 
either controlled or operated by the Constitutionalists whenever 
necessary. 

A serious problem in the operation of the railways and large 
industries of the middle and southern part of Mexico is the 
fuel question. With very few exceptions, railway locomotives 
and power plants of large industries have (owing to the cheap- 
ness of fuel oil) been changed to use fuel oil. The supply from 
the Tampico district, Ebano, Tuxpam, Panuco, etc., is cut off 
by land and sea. The shutting off of the supply of. fuel oil of 
the Constitutionalists on one hand and the United States on the 
other. 

The railways controlled by the Huerta administration can, by 
strict economy, operate passenger and perishable freight trains 
indefinitely from the supply of oil received from Minatitlan, 
if the state of Vera Cruz, via the Tehuantepec National, Vera 
Cruz & Jsthmus, and Cordoba to the Mexican Railway into 
Mexico City. 

The Mexican people have, under trying conditions, behaved 
very moderately. While there have been cases of bad feeling 
shown by the mob element against Americans walking in the 
streets, and American stores, clubs and hotels have been badly 
damaged there has not to date, so far as I can learn, been any 
personal violence of a serious nature done to foreigners in 
Mexico City, newspaper reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 

More or less bad feeling has been shown to foreigners, partic- 
ularly Americans, journeying in large bodies from interior 
points (principally mining regions of El Oro, Pachuca, San 
Luis Potosi, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas and Guanajuato) seeking 
refuge in Mexico City, also when traveling between Mexico City 
and Soledad en route to the United States, via Vera Cruz, but 
while the feelings of a large number of individuals have doubt- 
less been hurt, so far few cases of personal violence have come 
to hand and in a measure these have been owing to the unpro- 
tected condition of th ecountry and the personnel of the town 
authorities due to internal troubles. 

In conclusion, while a peaceful settlement of the trouble is 
earnestly desired and hoped for and will doubtless do much 
to bring about a better feeling between the two nations, it is not 
believed that any settlement, however favorable, will mean the 
reinstatement of the American railroad men who left Mexico in 
a body in the year 1912. The best that can be expected is the 
reinstatement of those men who were relieved from service by 
the Huerta government on April 22, 1914. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is, when conditions 
right themselves in Mexico the railways will need considerable 
construction material—thousands of freight cars, also a large 
number of coaches and locomotives to replace material and 
equipment destroyed during the last three years. 





A Tunnet Unpber Beriin’s Most Notep STREET PROJECTED.— 
A committee of the Town Council of Berlin is now investigating 
a project for the construction of a tunnel for the use of street 
cars under the city’s most fashionable street, “Under den Linden.” 
The carrying out of the project, if it is approved, will relieve a 
growing congestion and greatly improve the appearance of the 
important thoroughfare by permitting the removal of the street 
cars from it. The tunnel would have parallel eastern and west- 


ern sections and one northern entrance for four lines and two 
southern entrances for two lines each. 























Results Show an Almost Direct Relationship Between 


Tests of Locomotive Superheater Performance’ 


Economy in Water and Fuel and the Degree of Superheat 


By C. D. Youne 


Engineer of Tests, Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 


The superheater used in the tests recently made on the Penn- 
sylvania testing plant at Altoona was a Schmidt superheater 
of the fire tube type, or an altered form of it. The normal, 
or what is called in this paper the standard superheater, con- 
sists of tubes arranged in groups or elements and located in 
large flues in the boiler. There were 32 elements. in the loco- 
motive used in the tests. 

The superheater element is made up of four seamless steel 
tubes having an outside diameter of 1 7/16 in., and a thickness 
of 0.148 in., all connected by cast: steel return bends to form a 
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Special or altered forms; A, short returns at header; B, %4 length, 4 ft. 
long; C, % length, 9 ft. long; D, 3% length, 14 ft. long; E, single pass, 
19 ft. long; F, single pass dummy returns, 19 ft. long. 


Fig. 1—Superheater Elements 


continuous tube or loop. The steam from the boiler - enters 
the header in the smokebox, then flows into one of each of the 
32 superheater elements, passing twice through the hot gases 
which surround the elements; that is to say, the steam flows 
to the firebox end of the boiler and then returns to the smoke- 
box end and again flows back to the firebox end and finally 
to the superheater header, entering a part of the header par- 
titioned off to receive superheated steam. The steam then 
passes directly to the cylinders. This and similar arrangements 
are called in this paper “two-pass” superheaters. The super- 
heater elements are connected to the header by a ball-joint 
connection, the ends of each element being drawn up to the 
header and held in place by a single bolt. 

In order to obtain different degrees of superheat without in 
any way -changing the water-heating surface of the boiler or 





Ps a paper read before the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, April 30, 





the engine conditions, different forms of superheater elements 
were used, maintaining the same superheater header and large 
flues. The details of the arrangements are indicated in Figs. 
1 and 2. One element of the standard superheater is shown 
at H in Fig. 2. 

In Fig. 1, A is simply an element at the header of which it 
might be said that when all of the elements are in place they 
form a smokebox superheater; B is.a quarter-length super- 
heater. The superheater C is one-half length and D three- 
quarter length; E and F are of the same length as the stand- 
ard, but of one pass; F, however,.has additional pipes rep- 
resenting the second pass, but having no steam flowing through 
them. These dummy pipes were used with this single-pass 
superheater to make the gas passage around the elements the 
same as with the standard arrangement. In Fig. 2, G is ar- 
ranged in the same way as the standard, except that it is 17 
in. longer for both passes, whereas J, K and L are similar to 
the standard arrangement H, excepting the return portion 
which has a length one-quarter, one-half, and three-quarters 
that of the corresponding part of the standard superheater. 

In addition to the foregoing, the superheater of the three- 
quarter length arrangement of double-pass superheater had 
twisted plates inserted in the tubes of the superheater elements, 
the object being to cause a whirling motion of the steam so 
that its heat-absorbing action might be improved. 

One locomotive was used for all of the superheater tests; 
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The standard and special or altered forms; G, extra length, 20 ft. 5 in. 
long; H, standard, 19 ft. long; J, % return, 19 ft. long; K, % return, 
19 ft. long; L, % return, 19 ft. long. 


Fig. 2—Superheater Elements 


it was a class K2sa Pacific type passenger locomotive of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with a brick arch in the firebox. A com- 
plete efficiency test of this locomotive, when equipped with the 
standard form of the Schmidt superheater, was made before the 
special superheater tests were undertaken and the results are 
given in full in bulletin No. 18, “Tests of a Class K2sa Loco- 
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motive,’t where a further description and drawings of the loco- 
motive are shown. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING TESTS 


With each of the superheater arrangements, where it was 
possible, six tests were run, each having a length of one hour 
and a half, the cut-offs being 15, 25, 35, 45 and 50 per cent., 
except where the longer cut-offs could not be maintained. With 
some of the superheaters one test was made at a speed of 120 
r. p. m., or 28 m. p. h., while all of the other tests were made 
at a speed of 240 r. p. m, or 57 m. p. h. Thus the variable 
of speed of the locomotive was largely eliminated, and it may be 
generally assumed that the tests were all made at 57 m. p. h. 
The steam temperature was measured by means of a mercury 
thermometer inserted in a well in the steam passage of the 
cylinder saddle, at a point where the steam is entering the steam 
chest. The steam pressure was observed at this point and at 
the dome of the boiler by means of steam gages. 

During the course of the tests the superheater elements were 
very carefully blown out with air at the end of each day. 
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25000 30000 35000 40000 45000 
EVAPORATION, POUNDS PER HOUR 
The superheat increases with an increase in evaporation up to 50,000 Ib. 

per hour. Above this evaporation there appears to be a falling off in 

superheat, probably due to the heavy fire that must be carried, and the 
fact that all of the coal fired is not being burned. 


Fig. 3—Superheater and Evaporation 
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While the tests were of one hour and a half in length, they 
have been recorded in the tables to appear as two tests, one of 
an hour duration and one of an hour and a half. It will be 
noted that the average for the latter part of the test or the last 
60 minutes was, in most cases, slightly higher than for the 
longer time, for the steam temperature and superheat tend to 
rise slowly for perhaps three-quarters of an hour after the start 
of the locomotive (see graphical logs of tests, Figs. 12 and 13, 
for illustration of this effect). This effect may be due to the 
condition of the fire. The firebox temperature appears to in- 
crease during the whole time of a test run. At any rate the 
results for the latter part of the total time have been used in 
plotting all of the diagrams. 

With the complete superheaters, such as the standard, the 
half-return, etc., the superheat, a few minutes after starting, 
is high. At the beginning of one test the superheat was 228 
deg., and it increased only 26 deg. during the one and one-half 
hours of running. In another test, with the half-return super- 





¢Copies of this bulletin may be had upon application to the general super- 
intendent of motive power, Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 
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heater, the superheat at starting was 240 deg., increasing 38 
deg. to 278 deg. at the end of 90 minutes of running. 
To obtain a range of superheat, superheaters of the full- 
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CUT-OFF IN PER CENT. OF STROKE 
The superheat increases with the cut-off up to 45 per cent.; beyond 
45 per cent. there is a falling off in superheat. 


Fig. 4—Superheat and Cut-off 





length, three-quarter, one-half, one-quarter length and the short 
returns at the header were used. It was not expected that the 
shortened superheaters would develop an arrangement suitable 
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Fig. 5—Cut-off and Steam per Indicated Horse Power 





or desirable for use in regular service; the only purpose in 
using them was to obtain wide variations in superheat. 
RESULTS OF TESTS 
The Effect of Different Degrees of Superheat—The evapo- 
ration and superheat for all of the superheater arrangements 
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are shown in Fig. 3, and an evaporation between 21,000 and 
55,000 lb. per hour was obtained, the superheater consisting of 
short returns at the header, and having a heating surface of 
about 50 sq. ft. as compared with the standard, which has a 
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Fig. 6—Superheat and Coal per Horse Power 


heating surface of nearly 1,000 sq. ft., evaporates about 31,000 
Ib. of water per hour, and has an indicated horse power of 1,425, 
where, with the same cut-off and one of the extra-length super- 
heaters, the evaporation is only about 21,000 lb. for this indi- 
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Fig. 7—Temperatures in the Superheater Flue and Boiler Tube 


cated horse power. This effect is caused by the small super- 
heat obtained with the short returns, requiring a greater weight 
of steam for the power produced. We find further that this 
small superheater will not evaporate more than 37,600 lb. per 
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hour or but 70 per cent. of what the half-length superheater 


is capable. The small capacity of this header superheater is 
brought about by the fact that it does not extend into the large 
flues in the boiler. With these large flues open or unobstructed 
by the superheater elements, the boiler does not steam prop- 
erly, the draft action is unchecked, and holes are made in the 
fire by the violent agitation of the draft. With the standard 
steam boiler, having all of the tubes of a small size or with the 
superheater boiler having the superheater elements in the large 
flues, the draft pulsations are smoothed out and the fire is not 
so violently agitated. The small superheater gives a maximum 
superheat of but 26 deg. 

The superheaters of one-quarter, one-half and three-quarter 
length show a regular increase in superheat produced, with the 
increase in length of superheater. The one-quarter length pro- 
duces a maximum superheat of 90 deg., and the three-quarter 
length a maximum of 190 deg. It is also shown by Fig. 3 that 
as the superheat is increased, the evaporation, when running 
at a short cut-off, is decreased, and further, that the one-half 
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Fig. 8—Temperatures in the Superheater Flue and Boiler Tube 


length superheater gives the greatest evaporation that was ob- 
tained with any of the superheaters, about 55,000 lb. per hour. 
There would seem to be a best superheater length or area for 
maximum evaporation, but it must not be understood that this 
superheater, which is best for evaporation, gives the maximum 
horse power. 

The extra length shows a higher superheat than the standard 
length, but there might be difficulties in the use of this long 
superheater where the ends come within a few inches of the 
firebox end of the flue, and the one-half return gives fully as 
much superheat; there would seem to be no advantage in the 
extra length, with the disadvantage of increased friction due to 
the longer steam passage. 

Referring now to Fig. 4, which shows superheat and cut-off, 
we find that the superheaters arrange themselves in very nearly 
the same way as in Fig. 3, and this is to be expected because, 
on account of the constant speed, the evaporation is dependent 
almost entirely on the length of cut-off. 

Considering now the economy resulting from the superheat 
we have in Fig. 5 the cut-off and steam per indicated horse 
power. This diagram expresses graphically the essential facts 
for which the experiments were made, and gives for the first 
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time authentic data upon the economy due to superheat un- 
obscured by other variables. 

The points of this diagram do not indicate the arrangement 
of the superheater, but show the effect of both the superheat 
and cut-off on the economy in steam. We find from the dia- 
gram, which shows a superheat ranging from zero, or prac- 
tically saturated steam, up to 300 deg., that for every increase 
in superheat, at every cut-off, there is a saving in steam, and 
that at 15 per cent cut-off, at the speed of these tests, for every 
20 deg. rise in superheat there is a reduction in water rate of 
one pound per indicated horse power hour. At 50 per cent. 
cut-off this increases to a requirement of about 40 deg. rise 
for the same reduction in water ‘rate. 

With a cut-off of 15 per cent. and a superheat of about 70 
deg., we can obtain a water rate of 19 lb. per indicated horse 
power per hour, while if the cut-off is extended to 50 per cent. 
at the same speed, the superheat musi be increased to 300 deg., 
so that the water rate will remain at 19 lb. The very great 
importance of the length of cut-off is thus apparent, but even 
with the longest cut-off that is shown the water rate does not 
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Fig. 9—Temperatures in the Superheater Flue and Boiler Tube 


reach 24 Ib., or what may be called the minimum water rate 
for saturated steam. It thus appears that superheat always 
shows a saving in steam if the cut-off does not exceed 50 per 
cent. Similar conclusions may be drawn from Fig. 6, which 
shows the superheat, the cut-off and coal per horse power hour. 

Some time before these superheater tests were undertaken a 
series of efficiency tests with the standard superheater was made 
with this locomotive, and Figs. 7 to 9 show the temperature 
measurements in boiler tube and superheater flue made at that 
time. In Fig. 7 the temperature in the superheater flue is 1,160 
deg. at the firebox end, falling to about 540 deg. at the smoke- 
box end. The steam temperature for this test is 572 deg. It 
will thus be seen that at about 170 in. from the firebox the 
steam temperature equals the temperature of the gases, and 
there would be no gain by extending the superheater return 
any distance forward of this point. This return portion ex- 
tends forward to a point 148 in. from the firebox. Figs. 8 and 
9 show very similar results in regard to the point where the 
steam temperature becomes as high as gas temperature. From 
a consideration of these temperature curves, one reason for the 
good results from the half-return superheater is made clear. 
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There is a loss in steam pressure as the steam flows from 
the boiler through the superheater to the steam chest, and this 
loss in pressure is shown graphically in Fig. 10. All of the 
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_ The superheater with spiral plates in the tubes shows the greatest loss 
in pressure, while the short superheater consisting of short returns at the 
header shows the least loss. 


Fig. 10—Loss in Steam Pressure Between Boiler and Cylinders 


superheaters are shown on this diagram. As would be ex- 
pected, the superheater having the spiral plates in the tubes 
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Fig. 11—Indicator Diagrams Showing High and Low Superheat 


shows the largest loss in steam pressure as the steam flows 
through the superheater. These plates have a retarding effect, 
and, as shown in other diagrams, the increase in superheat ob- 
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tained by their use does not overcome the loss in power. due 
to the pressure drop. The short returns show the least drop 
in pressure, as is to be expected, the passage through the super- 
heater in this case being 25 in. in length. The single-pass super- 
heater shows a little greater drop in pressure, it having a length 
of 497 in. 

Indicator diagrams for high and low superheat are shown in 
Fig. 11. The first of these diagrams is for a cut-off of 15 per 
cent. In one case the superheat is 152 deg., and in the other 
16 deg., or a difference of 136 deg. There is a drop in pressure 
between the boiler and steam chest of about 8 lb. The dotted 
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Fig. 12—Graphical Log of Test 


lines are for steam with a low superheat and the full lines for 
steam with high superheat. During the admission to the cylin- 
der the steam having a low superheat shows the lowest pres- 
sure during the whole period of admission. During expansion, 
however, the pressure for the steam of low superheat is higher 
than for the highly superheated steam. During the return 
stroke of the piston, while the steam is flowing out of the 
cylinder, the steam having a low superheat shows a _ higher 
back pressure than the highly superheated steam. The same 
characteristics are evident on all of the diagrams, and the in- 
dications are that the highly superheated steam is more fluid 
or flows more freely into and out of the cylinder than does 
the steam of low superheat. It was not possible to make a 
direct comparison of highly superheated and saturated steam, 
but there are large differences in the superheat in each pair of 
diagrams. 

The results of the tests show conclusively that there is an 
almost direct relationship between the economy in water and 
fuel, and the degree of superheat, within the range of the ex- 
periments. It would be interesting to know how far this gen- 
eral law holds true for a given economical working cut-off. It 
is seen that if the superheat, at a short cut-off, could be ob- 
tained as high as that which was obtained for a long cut-off 
economies more remarkable than are shown, in steam per in- 
dicated horse power hour, would no doubt have been possible. 
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The desirability, therefore, of high-degree superheating for 
locomotive practice cannot be questioned. Other deductions 
may be drawn from these tests which, summarized, may be 
expressed as follows: 

(a) The standard superheater now in general use is found 
to give very satisfactory results with a possibility that some 
of the return portion could be eliminated with no detriment 
to the superheat obtained, and with an advantage in cost of 
material. 

(b) Too much importance cannot be attached to the length 
of superheater;.it must extend as far toward the fire as prac- 
ticable limitations will allow, considering the life of the ele- 
ments in the hot gases. 

(c) There is an advantage in the return portion of the super- 
heater, but this part may be shortened, to what extent has not 
yet been finally determined. 

(d) As the superheat is reduced, the evaporation of the 
boiler is increased within certain limits; in other words a 
boiler without superheater shows a larger maximum evapo- 
ration than one with a superheater. The power of the loco- 
motive, however, does not increase with the greater weight of 
steam produced; on the contrary, the power is reduced with the 
reduction in superheat. 

(ce) Within the limitations of these tests, the highest super- 
heat does not result in the lowest water rate; this is on ac- 
count of the fact that to obtain the highest superheat the loco- 
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Fig. 13—Graphical Log of Test 


motive may be run at an excessively long cut-off, the long 
cut-off increasing the water rate to a greater extent than is 
compensated for by the increase in superheat. 

Applying now the knowledge obtained from these tests to 
locomotive practice, it is seen that the advantage of super- 
heating may be utilized in two ways; either in coal and water 
saved, due to a reduced water rate, or by burning the same 
amount of coal as would be required in the boiler where it is 
generating saturated steam and obtaining a decided increase in 
the power output of the locomotive. If we exclude conditions 
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of starting, this would permit superheater locomotives to haul 
heavier trains with a saving in transportation facilities and 
labor. 

Another advantage in superheating which only recently is 
being given consideration, is that by the application of super- 
heaters small locomotives may be made to haul trains equal to 
those now hauled by saturated steam locomotives of greater 
weight, and this means that where traffic has outgrown the 
locomotive and the right of way conditions not permitting of 
heavier units of power being introduced, trains may be in- 
creased in weight by the adoption of superheaters. 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN APRIL} 


Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on railways of the United States in the month of 
April, 1914: 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 
Date Road Place Accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
2. Long Island ....... Long Id. City. re. F. & F. 1 4 
Derailments : 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place derailm’t train Kil’d Inj’d 
5. ‘Wahath..<cossseescs - Attica, Ind. d. bridge. P. 3 10 
11. N. Y., N. H. & H...Clayton. unx. F. 1 0 
12. N. Y., N. H. & H... Harrison. b. journal. P. 0 2 
22. Southern ...... «+++ Rockfish, slide. s 1 3 
2. M. KEK. & Tex..ssccs Russell Creek. flood. F, 1 5 
27. Atlantic C. L.......Contentnea. ..... e. 0 18 
28. Phila., B. & W......Wilmington. ..... F, 1 3 
30. Bos. & M...ccccoce .- Westminster. __b. wheel. F. 0 1 


The trains in collision in Long Island City, N. Y., on the 
morning of the second were an eastbound freight and a loco- 
motive drawing a caboose. This engine ran into the rear of the 
freight and was knocked off the track and lodged in such a posi- 
tion that it nearly fell off the elevated structure on which it was 
running. Five trainmen were injured, one of them fatally. 

The train derailed at Attica, Ind., on the 5th was the east- 
bound Continental Limited Express. The engine and first two 
cars fell through the first span of the metal bridge over the 
Wabash river. There was no water under that span. The en- 
gineman, fireman and express messenger were killed and ten 
passengers were slightly injured. The train was moving very 
slowly, because of an accident which had happened a few hours 
before. The end post of the shore span had been struck and 
bent by the truck of a freight car which had been derailed. In 
derailing the freight car the mikado engine of the freight train 
had run over the span, and the roadmaster had concluded that 
the bent end post did not disable the bridge. This was an error 
in judgment and the cause of the accident. 

The train derailed at Clayton, Conn., on the 11th, was a south- 
bound freight. The engine and three cars were ditched and the 
fireman was killed. 

The derailment. near Harrison, N. Y., on the 12th caused no 
personal injuries except to the engineman and the mail clerk, 
both of which were described as not serious. The train was the 
eastbound Green Mountain Express. It was drawn by an electric 
locomotive and the leading wheels of this locomotive are believed 
to have been the first which ran off the track. The derailment 
occurred as the train left a curve of 3 deg., and entered on a 
tangent. The cause is reported as a broken journal. 

The train derailed near Rockfish, Va., on the night of the 22nd, 
was northbound passenger No. 20 and the engine and first car 
were overturned. The engineman was killed and three em- 
ployees were injured. The landslide causing the derailment oc- 
curred at a point where there had been no indication of trouble. 

The train derailed at Russell Creek, Okla., on the 26th, was a 


1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 


re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions b, 
Broken——d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch——acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
—hoiler, Explosion of locomotive on road: fire, Cars burned while 
































running P. or Pass., Passenger train———F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.)——Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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northbound freight. One trainman was killed and three em- 
ployees and two other persons were injured. The cause of the 
derailment was a flood, due to a waterspout. No rain fell at any 
point outside a radius of one mile. 

The train derailed at Contentnea, N. C., on the 27th, was 
northbound passenger No. 48. The three rear cars were over- 
turned, but the rest of the train remained on the track. Sixteen 
passengers and two trainmen were injured. The cause of the 
derailment was not determined. 

The train derailed at Wilmington, Del., on the 28th, was a 
freight running on a freight track. The engine was overturned 
and the fireman was killed. Three trainmen were slightly injured. 

The train derailed at Westminster, Mass., on the 30th was an 
eastbound freight and 17 cars were wrecked. One trespasser 
was injured. The station building was damaged. The cause of 
the derailment was a broken wheel. 

Electric Car Accidents —Of the street car accidents reported in 
the newspapers as occurring in the United States in the month of 
April, we find but one which was attended by fatal results. At 
Saginaw, Mich., on the 19th, six persons were killed and 20 or 
more injured when a street car was overturned at a switch. The 
car was running at good speed and appears to have split a 
facing point switch; the body of the car was crushed against an 
iron post. At Waterbury, Conn., on the 23rd, there was a rear 
collision of electric cars in which 19 persons were injured. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR LOAN SHARKS 


Members of the Industrial Club of Chicago, which includes 
a large number of prominent railway officers, have recently 
adopted a plan for combating the loan shark evil by providing 
a means of legal competition with the illegal money-lenders and 
of assisting victims of the loan sharks to free themselves. For 
this purpose the First State Industrial Wage Loan Society was 
founded last year by 40 or 50 members of the club, under a 
special act of the Illinois legislature, and began operation on 
November 9, 1913, with a capital of $50,000 paid in. The society 
has eight directors, including Marvin B. Pool, president of the 
Industrial Club, one appointed by the governor of the state and 
one by the mayor of Chicago, Howard G. Hetzler, president of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana. 

The society has an office at 25 North Dearborn street, Chicago, 
with Arthur E. Hill as general manager, and offers to those in 
need of financial assistance who have not bankable security an 
opportunity to borrow money on the security of a note and an 
assignment of wages at a maximum interest rate of 3 per cent. a 
month. The dividends of the stockholders are limited to 6 per 
cent. per annum, and if there are any profits above that amount 
after one year the interest rate will be reduced. The loans. 
are limited to a month’s salary of the applicant with $250 as the 
maximum and will not be extended except in extreme cases. 
Borrowers are required to repay the principal in monthly instal- 
ments, usually in less than a year, and the interest is reduced 
proportionately as the principal is paid. 

If a man is involved with a loan shark the society will provide 
an attorney to assist him to make a legal settlement. If the 
shark refuses to settle at the legal rate of interest and attempts 
to attach his wages, arrangements are made with the employer 
to release the wages and not recognize the assignment. The 
society will guarantee the employer against any loss and in case 
the shark should bring suit will defend the ¢ase with its own 


attorneys. Thus far the society has not been called upon to 
defend a suit. The society now has about $25,000 outstanding 
in loans. 


One of the purposes of the society is to produce data on the 
cost of conducting a legitimate loan business as a basis for future 
state and national legislation. An effort is made to impress upon 
applicants the value of providence and also the fact that the 
society is not organized for the purpose of making money on 
loans, but for the purpose of giving them an opportunity to 
borrow money in case of necessity without going to a loan 
shark and thus to free themselves from the borrowing habit. 





























The Relation of the 





Railroad to Human 


Nature’ 


Reasons for Popular Suspicion and What Railroad 
Men Can Do to Promote a Better Understanding 


By Ivy L. Lee 


Executive Assistant, Pennsylvania Railroad 


The railroad business up to very recently has been largely 
conducted as though it were in a house without any windows, 
somewhat like the Bank of England, mute and inscrutable. The 
crowd on the streets outside has meanwhile been very suspicious 
of what was going on in that building, and wondering, even 
threatening. 

With reference to this policy, railroad men today can be roughly 
classified in four categories : 

Those who believe that the crowd on the outside has no right 
to see what is going on on the inside, and that there is no reason 
why there should be any windows in that building. 

There is another class who have no objections to windows 
being in the building, but think that even if the public could see 
what was going on inside, they would not be in the least affected 
in their attitude toward the business. 

There is a third class who believe it would be a good thing 
if the public could look in and see what is going on, but they do 
not believe there is any human method of making the public do 
the looking. 

And there is a fourth class who believe in the windows, who 
believe in the public, and who are making great progress toward 
a better understanding on the part of those both inside and 
outside the building. 

With reference to the first class, I do not doubt that the logic 
of events will be more than persuasive. The people now rule. 
We have substituted for the divine right of kings, the divine 
right of the multitude. The crowd is enthroned. This new 
sovereign has his courtiers, who flatter and caress precisely as 
did those who surrounded medizval emperors. These courtiers 
are sedulously cultivating the doctrine that to be weak is to be 
good, and that to be strong is to be bad. The demagogue is 
abroad in the land, and there are omens that cannot be dis- 
regarded. The railroads are in the midst of a swirling flood of 
legislation and regulation—most of it punitive and restrictive, 
little of it constructive and statesmanlike. Last year in 42 state 
legislatures 1,495 bills regulating railroads were introduced and 
230 became law. 

Why? Because the American people have become imbued with 
certain ideas concerning our railroads, ideas which have a deeply 
sinister meaning, ideas which have supplied fuel for a flame 
these courtiers of the mob have delighted to keep burning. One 
of the main reasons why we are in the midst of this vortex is 
that we, as railroad men, have failed to take account of certain 
fundamental currents of human nature which men who have 
influenced the action of crowds have from time immemorial 
regarded. Railroad men have been standing aside, content to be 
judged by the machines they were running, not attempting to 
have themselves regarded as human beings, not making it known 
that railroads were but composites of human nature. The rail- 
road business is very much like, and has always been very much 
like, every other kind of business. Railroad morality has 
responded to the general morality of the public, and the railroads 
have been neither worse nor better than the average run of people 
at any time. 

POPULAR IDEAS OF RAILROADS 


But somehow or other the public has come to have the idea 
that three essential evils are imbedded in the railroad business: 
1. The first is that there is a vast amount of watered stock on 
which dividends are being paid. Now, there is no essential 





*Address at dinner of the American Railway Guild, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, on May 19. 





immorality in the existence of watered stock. It is after all a 
mere business question. The difference in the effect of watered 
stock on different publics may be seen in the attitude toward 
watered stock in this country and in England. In England the 
Board of Trade points out that the capital obligations of all 
British railroads are about $6,675,000,000, and the official returns 
expressly state that nearly one billion, or about 15 per cent., is 
“nominal” capital or “water”; and yet in none of the discussions 
regarding the railroad problem in England do you ever hear 
any sinister reference to the “watered” stock. 

There is no doubt that the present federal valuation scheme 
in this country, which is to be so very expensive, would never 
have been undertaken if it had not been for the very firm belief 
on the part of the public that dividends were being paid on 
watered stock. 

2. In the second place, there is a widespread feeling that the 
railroads are ruled from Wall Street, that a small coterie of 
bankers in alliance with the so-called “money trust” are absorb- 
ing huge profits from the people. I do not think you would ever 
have had two-cent fare laws if it had not been for this wide- 
spread sentiment. The people in the states felt that by such laws 
they could retain for the public in their own districts, a portion of 
the profits which were being absorbed by the absentee owners. 

I have an idea the public is today persuaded that the railroads 
are underpaid for carrying the mail, yet approve a continuance of 
a recognized injustice because the people believe, and a large 
number of Congressmen believe, that by restricting the payment 
for mail they may save to the people some of the undue profits 
earned through other railroad operations by these absentee 
owners. 

3. There is a third idea abroad: That the railroads through 
their combinations of capital and management exercise undue 
power over the welfare of the people. A most astounding docu- 
ment was presented to Congress last Saturday by the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce. Must we not 
take serious notice when the chairman of one of the most im- 
portant committees, representing the dominant party in Congress, 
pronounces a doctrine so amazingly unsound as this: “The most 
vicious thing about all combinations in transportation and all 
other kinds of business is that while it multiplies the benefits 
of the few men retained, it dispenses with the services of so 
many both competent to fill the positions and entitled to the fair 
emoluments thereof.” 

On March 29 Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa Railroad 
Commission, who, no matter what we may think of his views, 
undeniably represents a large body of public sentiment, made 
this statement with reference to newspaper reports of railroad 
economies: “The discharge of 40,000 men simply proves the 
colossal power of a few men that can throw 40,000 poor families 
out of the means of daily sustenance.” 

I believe you will agree with me that these thoughts are in 
the minds of a large percentage of our population. That such 
notions are full of error is no matter; they are there, and it is 
because of their existence that the very foundations of railroad 
prosperity in this country are being undermined. 

That there has been some reason for some of these popular 
ideas, no one can deny. But that the railroad business as a 
whole or in the main has been conducted upon unsound lines, 
that its managers have not been honest, that its results have not 
contributed mightily to the wonderful progress of this land, can 
be emphatically denied. The extraordinary achievements of our 
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railroads, the wonder, as they are, of the industrial world, con- 
stitute a fact of overwhelming significance, a fact embodying the 
effort, the fidelity, the enterprise, the patriotism of 99 out of 
every 100 men who have given their service to the public through 
the railroad since the railroad started to run in this country. 

Why is it, then, that the good in the railroads has been hidden, 
and the bad magnified and distorted out of all proportion? It 
is because railroad men have neglected the human nature of the 
situation ; it is because loud-tongued politicians have dilated upon 
the evils while railroad men sat still and said nothing of the 
good; it is because railroad men have not insisted in and out of 
season, and produced the facts to prove it, that, no matter what 
fly-specks might be pointed out on the wall, the structure itself 
was safe and solid. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MULTITUDE 


From the beginning of history, popular leaders have taken 
account of the fact that the people in the mass move upon im- 
pulses different from those of individuals. If railroad men then 
are to assume the place to which they are entitled as leaders of 
the public they must consider these same elements in the 
psychology of the multitude. These elements may be briefly 
described as follows: 

1. In the first place, crowds do not reason. It is impossible 
to induce a crowd to proceed toward any proposition on a logical 
basis. John C. Calhoun proved beyond dispute that the Southern 
states had a right to secede, but Wendell Phillips came along 
and preached the fact that the slaves should be freed, and that 
the union must be preserved. It would have been a logical thing 
to pay the Southern people for their slaves, but we all know that 
it was not possible to deal with that in that way. We were 
dealing with crowds. 

2. Again, crowds are led by symbols and phrases. Joseph 
Chamberlain, when he was advocating the Boer war, had only to 
dub those opposed to him as “Little Englanders.” We know that 
Bryan, through the creation of that extraordinary phrase “You 
shall not crucify mankind on a cross of gold,” did more to argue 
the free silver cause than all of the subtle efforts that were ever 
made to advocate that idea. 

3. Success in dealing with crowds, that success we have got to 
attain if we are to solve the railroad question, rests upon the 
art of getting believed in. We know that Henry VIII, by his 
obsequious deference to the forms of law was able to get the 
English people to believe in him so completely that he was able 
to do almost anything with them. At the present time the 
German Empire has, as I see it, the most despotic government 
and yet the most progressive and the most contented people in 
Europe, for the reason that the Emperor of Germany has got 
himself absolutely believed in by his people. So he may do 
anything he desires, and they are glad to have him do it. Does 
anyone question that Mr. Roosevelt’s supreme influence while he 
was President was due to the fact that the American people 
absolutely believed in him, believed in the purity of his motives 
and the genuineness of his patriotism? Believing in him as they 
did, they paid no attention to blunders or to criticisms. 

4. The problem of influencing the people en masse is that of 
providing leaders who can fertilize the imagination and organize 
the will of crowds. Moses painted a picture of the promised 
land, and he induced the Israelites to spend 40 years of most 
extraordinary hardship under his leadership. Caesar drew a pic- 
ture of the conquest of Gaul, and so infused the imagination of 
the Roman populace that they thrice offered him a crown. Napo- 
leon’s uncanny power in France was due to his resourcefulness 
in the appeal to these same elementary crowd-impulses. 

These are some of the elementary mainsprings of crowd stimu- 
lation. They are factors which statesmen, preachers and soldiers 
have from time immemorial recognized when they sought to 
lead peoples. My point is that in working out the railroad 
problem we must take account of these same principles of crowd 
psychology. 

In the use of symbols we must replace with sound phrases and 
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symbols those symbolic words, symbolic terms and phrases that 
have gotten into the public mind and created a false impression. 
We have heard a great deal about “full crew” laws. The labor 
people were very happy in their selection of that term “full 
crew.” Now, if we had referred to that from the beginning as 
the “extra crew,” it seems to me we would have made consider- 
ably more headway than we did. The phrase “what the traffic 
will bear” has done as much to hurt us as any expression ever 
used. It is scientifically correct, no doubt, but it conveys a most 
unfortunate suggestion to the popular mind, a suggestion ab- 
solutely contrary to the fact. 

We can never be too careful in the terms we use. Some time 
ago, a certain public service corporation was in great financial 
difficulties ; it could not pay its bond interest. Its skilful presi- 
dent induced its bondholders to agree to a reduction of the rate 
of interest on the bonds. The president then announced to the 
public that there was to be “a readjustment” of the finances of 
the company. Now, “readjustment of finances” is so much better 
than saying “your company is brankrupt,” and no one ever sug- 
gested that his company was bankrupt. It was a matter of 
terms, and we must be careful of the terms we allow to be lodged 
in the public mind. What we say to the public, it seems to me, 
must be with reference to its effect, and not especially with refer- 
ence to its logical sequence. You cannot argue with the public. 
To illustrate, Mr. Roosevelt in his speeches gives us holes which 
one could drive a coach and four through. Mr. Bryan doesn’t 
reason, but he moves multitudes powerfully. Such men, and 
quite legitimately, say what they have to say with a view to 
its effect, the emotional effect, the effect upon the imagination 
of the people they are seeking to reach. 

If you will allow a personal allusion, last spring on the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh we prepared a pamphlet 
descriptive of the work done in restoring the railroads after the 
floods. To the gentlemen who prepared that pamphlet we made 
this suggestion: “Do not attempt any chronological account of 
this affair, any logical account. Write what you have to say with 
the idea of creating the impression that the Pennsylvania Lines 
in this work did one of the greatest jobs of railroading ever 
performed.” 

Again, I would suggest there is no gain in pointing out the 
logical inconsistencies of other people’s arguments. If we can- 
not answer what they say with something that will appeal con- 
structively to the imagination or emotion of the public, with 
something which will supplant the erroneous statements, it is 
hardly worth while to go into the case at all. We may say what 
has been said of a woman, that a crowd convinced against its 
will “is of the same opinion still.” 

A public to be influenced must feel. Too many railroad an- 
nouncements are full of cold legal phraseology; they do not 
make the public feel. Mr. Brandeis said three years ago that 
“the railroads could save a million a day.” Mr. Brandeis didn’t 
mean that literally, but he knew it would illuminate the public 
imagination. And he was right. 

To make the public feel, we must be concrete; we must tell of 
our work in language the layman can understand. He will not 
analyze figures. What he wants to know is, are you doing the 
best you can? Convince him of that, and you don’t need to 
argue details. An experience in the anthracite coal strikes of 
1906 will illustrate this idea: The miners asked for a standard 
rate of wages to apply at all collieries. It seemed monstrous to 
the operators. They, therefore, took the actual pay sheets for 
certain mines and applied the proposed rates to the actual rates 
then being paid. They found—and so stated specifically to the 
public—that in some cases, the men’s demand called for wages 
three times as great as were being paid. That announcement was 
shown to a railroad president, and he said: “What is the use of 
putting out anything of that sort? The people want to know 
about the whole thing, not about a few petty details.” He had 
hardly uttered that suggestion before the evening papers were on 
the streets with such headings as “Miners Ask 150 Per Cent. 
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Increase in Wages.” -Now, if you will give me the headings, I 
will give you the articles and the editorials. Any man reading 
that heading would immediately jump to the conclusion that the 
miners were a set of hogs. The effect of that was instantaneous. 
It is true that the article did not describe a general situation; it 
was, however, a method—the only method—of calling public at- 
tention to the essential truth of the case, and that was that the 
men were making extortionate demands. 

With reference to the claim that the railroads are owned in 
Wall Street: There is no better way to answer that suggestion 
than to show to the public the number of shareholders railroads 
have; how they are increasing and the number of women among 
them; the number of life insurance companies and trustees. That 
is a statement of fact, of pertinent truth, that produces an effect 
upon the people’s imagination and emotions. It tells its own 
story, it supplies its own inference; and that is the big point in 
dealing with suth a matter on a psychological basis. 

Little facts so often carry a convincing thought to the public 
mind. The public is disposed to take little incidents and to talk 
about them, and from these little incidents judge the whole. For 
instance, last winter, the general manager of our railroad sent 
out a brief notice to track foremen telling them that the track- 
workers ought, on account of the cold, to have ear-mufflers, but 
that they should certainly be warned most carefully when trains 
were approaching. It was but a part of the day’s routine work to 
send out such a notice, but the publication of that in the news- 
papers creates the idea in the public mind that the Pennsylvania 
is taking extremely good care of its men—which is a fact—and 
one little thought of this sort that the public can grasp is more 
important than a great many very carefully reasoned arguments. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PRESS 


This necessity to be concrete argues against the establishment 
of any general railroad publicity bureau. Each railroad should 
tell its own story to its own constituency. No set of statistics, 
no generalization as to facts concerning the railroads as a whole, 
however convincing, will ever find lodgment in the public mind. 
But our own story, of how each railroad is performing its obliga- 
tions to its own community, will always be of interest. And it is 
here that we must deal with the press. It seems to me we should 
regard the press simply as the window-glass of this house in 
which, as I conceive it, we have cut out the space for the windows. 
It is the glass through which the public can see what we are 
doing. That glass should be clear; it should not color; it should 
not distort. Therefore, we should make an effort to see to it 
that what the press publishes about us consists not merely of 
complimentary notices about our roads and about our officers, 
but real facts of consequence. We should see to it that the public 
learns the truth in all matters, but we should take special pains 
to see that it learns those facts which show that we are doing our 
job as best we can, and which will create the idea that we should 
be believed in. We must get so many good facts, so many 
illuminating facts, before the public that they will overlook the 
bad. There will always be some bad facts in every business, as 
long as human nature is frail. 

Do not misunderstand me. Nothing is further from my 
thoughts than to suggest any attempt to prove things are good 
which are really bad. No one should condone the bad and it 
should be, as I believe it is, the constant aim of nearly every 
railroad man to make things better. What I do mean is that we 
should not neglect the human nature of the situation but should 
take full advantage of it; that we should tell our story, tell it 
frankly, tell it fully, and tell it with a view to its being understood 
and carrying conviction as to the essential truth. 

Unless the railroad men of the country are to get believed in, 
so that the public will take their advice as to what it should do 
with reference to railroads, we are not going to make very much 
headway in the settlement of the railroad problem. The railroad 
officers of this country deserve public confidence, and they must 
command it. 

Yet look at the extraordinary situation which now prevails. 
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Railroad managers are representatives of one-eighth of the 
tangible wealth of the United States, and yet not a single man 
with experience in railroad management is on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; none is on any of the state commissions. 
A delegation of railroad presidents goes to the governor of New 
Jersey, telling him that the passage of the extra crew law is 
unnecessary and will be a hardship upon the railroads; yet almost 
before they are out of the capital building, the bill is signed. 
Why is it? There can be but one reason and that is that the 
railroad managers are not believed in by the public. 

If we are going to work out this problem properly we have got 
to be believed in. We have got to get imbedded in the public 
mind what is in all truth the supreme fact of the situation, 
namely, that the railroad men are doing their work as best they 
can and doing it in the main exceedingly well. Whenever the 
public gets that into its mind it will give the railroad men op- 
portunity to go ahead full steam. 


RAILROAD MEN SHOULD BE LEADERS 


The crowd craves leadership. If it does not get intelligent 
leadership, it is going to take fallacious leadership. We know 
that the leadership which the mob has received not only in this 
country but in other countries, unless corrected, is going to 
produce disastrous consequences. Is it not supremely worth 
while, therefore, that railroad officers should take account of 
those fundamental undercurrents of human nature, take practical 
steps to obtain the confidence of the public, and assume the 
leadership which by right of character and ability they are en- 
titled to exercise? The locomotive to the American youth was 
and still is the symbol of adventure, of enterpirse, of power. 
Why should it not continue to be? And why should not the men 
who direct these locomotives be the directing agencies of our 
progress and a people? . We see so much error intrenched, we are 
inclined to falter and give up; but instead of being doubtful 
fighters in the rear guard, railroad officers should be stalwarts 
in a new crusade. 

Mr. Masterman, one of the leaders in political thought in Great 
Britain, says that though the civilization of Rome was destroyed 
by Goths and Vandals from without, he is not sure but that we 
have in our own western life the seeds of decay which will wreck 
our civilization from within. 

Who can say but that not only in railroading but in all industrial 
lines, not alone in this country, but in all western nations where 
the same problems are at the fore, it will be by men of intelligence 
and ability directing through such methods as these the great 
movements of the people along lines of health and greatness that 
ours may be saved that decadent phase which no civilization has 
yet escaped? 





An Otp Inpran Station TO Be Resuitt—The East Indian 
Railway station at its Howrah terminus opposite Calcutta is be- 
ing rebuilt. It was the first station of the oldest railway in India. 
The new building will probably take two years to complete and 
will be three stories in height. It will contain offices for the 
freight and claim superintendent and for the government rail- 
way police. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY EMPLOYEES ON VISIT TO GERMANY.—In con- 
nection with the electrical developments on the London, Brighton 
& South Coast, a party of the employees of that road drawn 
from all ranks of the service recently left England on a visit to 
Germany. The object of this journey is to see the develop- 
ment of electric operation in the latter country and to study the 
organization of the shops of the Allgemeine Electrical Works in 
Berlin. The visit is under the auspices of the electric company 
which employs some 70,000 workmen. The chairman of the 
Brighton Railway, who has taken an active part in bringing about 
the visit, addressed the men shortly before their departure and 
impressed on them the desirability that each man in the party 
see in what way the experience gained by the visit would best 
be applied on the London, Brighton & South Coast. 











Western Engineers and Firemen To Take Strike Vote 


Demand 50 Per Cent Increase Which Managers Refuse; 
A. W. Trenholm States Managers’ Committee’s Position 


A. W. Trenholm, general manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, and chairman of the conference com- 
mittee of managers representing the western railways which has 
been carrying on negotiations on behalf of these railways with 
a committee representing their engineers and firemen, who have 
requested general revision of rules governing compensation and 
in addition increases in rates of pay, have made public the 
following statement: 

The negotiations which have been going on for about three 
months between committees representing the western railways 
and their locomotive engineers and firemen regarding the wages 
and schedules of these employees, were suspended today. The 
railways concerned in the negotiations number 98 and include 
practically all lines in the United States west of Lake Michigan 
and the Illinois Central, including this road, and all lines in 
Canada west of Fort William, except the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
The total mileage of the railways involved is approximately 
140,000 miles. The number of engineers and firemen involved is 
about 55,000 and the wages now paid annually to them amount 
to about $67,750,000. : 

The final request submitted by the employees’ committee pro- 
posed increasing the number of arbitrary allowances, reducing 
the number of hours off work after which overtime would be 
paid by 50 per cent. in passenger service and 20 per cent. in 
freight and other service, increasing the rate for overtime 100 
per cent. in passenger service and 50 per cent. in freight and 
other service, and in addition, advancing substantially the rate 
per. hundred miles for all service, as well as creating many new 
positions. These and the other concessions requested would in- 
crease the payrolls of the railroads represented more than $33,- 
000,000 a year or approximately 50 per cent. 

The original requests of the engineers and firemen were pre- 
sented on October 10, 1913. These original requests, if granted, 
would increase their wages approximately $27,000,000 per year, 
or 40 per cent., according to a careful estimate made by the 
conference committee of managers on the basis of the pay rolls 
as of October, 1913. Upon receipt of these requests, the in- 
dividual western railways gave notice of their desire to terminate 
the wage schedules in effect with their engineers and firemen and 
to enter into negotiations for the purpose of making new agree- 
ments. The main object of the new agreements proposed by the 
railways was to secure uniformity as well as simplification of 
the wage schedules, which have become complicated and fre- 
quently require extra payments for services which are a part of 
the regular work of engineers and firemen. The actual negotia- 
tions began in February, 1914. It was claimed by the employees’ 
committee that the adoption of the proposals of the railways 
would involve a reduction in the compensation of the engineers 
and firemen. For reasons which were fully presented, the man- 
agers did not believe that the railways would be justified in 
making any increases in the wages of the employees, to say 
nothing of the enormous increases requested. But it was not 
intended to make any reductions in wages. Therefore, the con- 
ference committee advised the employees’ committee that if the 
latter would accept such a revision of the rules as was suggested 
by the managers, the managers’ committee would join with the 
employees’ committee in adopting revised rates of pay which 
would secure to the employees as large compensation as they had 
been receiving. 

In the original proposal of the employees there was not a word 
even hinting that it was desired that the basis for computing 
overtime in train service which, except in some places in pas- 
senger service, is universally 10 hours, should be reduced. When, 
however, the employees’ first proposal was definitely rejected, 
instead of modifying their request the employees’ committee came 


back with another proposition which asked practically all of the 
concessions requested originally and, in addition, a reduction in 
the basis for computing overtime of engineers and firemen from 
10 to 8 hours. 

The employees know that it would be impracticable to reduce 
the actual day in train service to 8 hours. To do so it would 
be necessary to shorten practically all railway divisions, to re- 
locate yards and shops, in fact, largely to reconstruct the railways 
at a prohibitive cost. The employees know the only effect of 
changing the basis of a day’s wage from 10 to 8 hours would be 
enormously to increase the overtime paid. 

The conference committee of managers believed that the 
original requests of the engineers and firemen were unreasonable. 
Naturally it regarded the new requests of the committee as much 
more so. It believed that, in view of present business conditions, 
there could be no justification for the railways taking any step 
that would add greatly to their expenses. It believed that the 
two committees were so far apart that any agreement on a 
revised schedule was highly improbable. It, therefore, sug- 
gested to the employees’ committee on May 25, 1914, that all 
proposals of both sides be withdrawn and that the schedules in 
effect on October 10, 1913, be restored and kept in effect not 
less than one year. This suggestion the employees’ committee 
rejected. A repetition of the refusal of the managers’ com- 
mittee to grant the excessive requests made was followed by the 
suspension of negotiations at the instance of the employees’ com- 
mittee until. July 14, pending the result of a vote of the engineers 
and firemen to be taken on the various railroads involved. 

The conference committee of managers recognizes the fact 
that railways are engaged in a public service. It recognizes the 
fact that, therefore, the managers of railways have no moral 
right to accede to unreasonable requests of employees the grant- 
ing of which would unduly increase the expenses of railway 
operation, because, in the long run, the public is the chief suf- 
ferer from whatever impairs the adequate maintenance or efficient 
and economical operation of railways. This committee also 
recognize the fact that should the western railways be tied up 
by a strike the results would be calamitous, and that here again 
the public would be the chief sufferer. Finally, the committee 
recognizes the fact that in the long run public opinion usually 
determines the outcome of controversies between railways and 
their employees. For this reason the committee believes that it 
is its duty to the public to make a full statement of the requests 
which the employees have made and of the committee’s reasons 
for rejecting them. Some of the principal requests made by the 
employees are as follows: 

Heavy increases in the rates of pay of engineers and firemen 
in all classes of service; that the number of hours after which 
overtime will be paid in freight service be reduced from 10 to 8 
hours and in passenger service from 10 to 5 hours; that these 
higher rates of pay for these shorter hours having been granted, 
overtime be raised to a basis of time and a half in freight service 
and double time in passenger service; that engineers and fire- 
men be paid an arbitrary 30 minutes’ preparatory time for each 
trip instead of computing service continuously from actual time 
of reporting for duty; that still other arbitrary allowances be 
made for so-called terminal delays which in reality include 
periods between the time of the employees’ regular service; that 
those arbitrary allowances be paid in addition to payment for 
the miles or the hours of the trip or the hours worked in yard 
service; that the differentials paid for running Mallet engines 
be increased; that the differentials between local and through 
freight service be increased and that two firemen be employed on 
large coal burning engines regardless of the character or length 
of the run, the tonnage or the work required of the firemen. 














June 5, 1914 


It will be noted that these and the various other requests 
made are cumulative; that it is their combined effect which would 
‘produce an increase of over 50 per cent. in the wages of these 
employees and that the request for these enormous increases in 
pay and in railway expenses are made when transportation and 
commercial conditions are such that the railways must find means 
of either reducing their expenses or obtaining increases in the 
passenger or freight rates paid to them by the public. 

Unfortunately, many of the issues involved are so complicated 
and technical that it is very hard to present the facts in casily 
understandable form. The following is a summary of the 
original requests of the employees and of the reasons why they 
were rejected. It should be repeated here that in making their 
original requests the engineers and firemen tacitly conceded that 
the existing basis for a day’s wage, namely, 10 hours’ work or the 
making of a run of 100 miles, was equitable; and, therefore, if, 
as is now requested, 8 hours or 100 miles were to be made a 
day’s work in freight service, all the following estimates as to 
what compliance would cost would be very much too low: 

(1) With but few exceptions, overtime in train service has 
always been paid pro rata, on the basis of 10 miles per hour. The 
employees request that overtime be put on the basis of double 
time in passenger service and time and one-half in all other 
service. The managers’ committee refused this because conditions 
in railway train service are entirely different from those in other 
lines of industry, one of the main differences being that in train 
service wages are generally on a mileage basis, and many em- 
ployees are regularly paid for a day’s work when they have 
worked much less than 10 hours. The granting of this request 
would cost the western railways $2,160,000 a year. 

(2) The employees request increases in the rates of pay for 
running all classes of engines, and increases in the differentials 
for running Mallet engines. These requests were declined be- 
cause since the last settlements were made in 1910 there have 
been no changes in condition of service of engineers or firemen 
or in commercial conditions which would warrant general in- 
creases in their wages. The employees request that men running 
pusher and other engines in unclassified service be paid the same 
rates as if they were running in through freight service. This 
was refused because the conditions in these services are entirely 
different from those in through service and vary from place to 
place and, therefore, the wages paid should depend on local con- 
ditions. The employees request that on divisions where the 
grade is 1.8 per cent. or more, 10 per cent. higher wages should 
be paid than in valley service. This was refused because there 
should be no mathematical relationship between road gradients 
and the rate of wages paid. The employees request that locomo- 
tive engineers and firemen be given the same seniority rights in 
electric service that they have in steam service, and that the 
standard wages for engineers and firemen be applied thereto. This 
was refused because electric power is used on only a few western 
toads and, therefore, the question of conditions of work and 
rates of wages in electric service is purely a local one. These 
various requests of the engineers and firemen would, if granted, 
cost the railways a total of $5,327,000 a year. 

(3) The employees request that engineers and firemen on local 
freight be paid 10 per cent. more than on through freight trains, 
and that those on through freight or “irregular” freight trains 
doing such work as loading or unloading freight or switching 
cars at stations be paid an arbitrary allowance for this work in 
addition to being paid the regular rates for the trip. The man- 
agers’ committee denied that there had been any change in condi- 
tions which justifies an increase in the differentials between the 
wages for local and through freight service, or that there is any 
Teason why extra payment should be made to men on a through 
freight train for doing work which is properly a part of their 
regular work. The granting of these requests would cost the 
western railways $2,075,000 a year. 

(4) The employees request an increase in the rates of pay for 
switching service, and, in addition, two cents per hour more for 
employees working nights than for those working days. No 
change in conditions was shown which would justify any increase 
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in the wages being paid for switching service. It was requested 
that overtime in switching service be computed on the basis of 
time and one-half. The objection to this was the same as that 
to the payment of punitive and premium overtime in regular train 
service. It is requested that when road engines are used in yard 
service the higher rates of wages paid on road engines be applied. 
The managers contend there is no reason why men running a 
road engine in switching service should be paid any higher wages 
than for running any other kind of an engine in switching service. 
The granting of these various requests would increase the ex- 
pense of the western railways by $3,480,000 a year. 

(5) It is requested that engineers and firemen in all classes 
of service be allowed and paid for 30 minutes’ “preparatory time,” 
this “preparatory time” to be an arbitrary allowance and the 
compensation for it to be additional to the wages for the mileage 
actually run or the time actually on duty. For example, if an em- 
ployee made a run of 100 miles in 5 hours, he would be paid for 
100 miles, or the equivalent of 10 hours, and for 30 minutes 
besides. The managers’ committee conceded the correctness of 
the principle of paying men for the entire period from the time 
when they report for duty until they are released, in miles or 
hours, whichever will yield the greater compensation. The con- 
cession offered by the managers would increase the payrolls of 
the western roads approximately $431,000 a year; while the grant- 
ing of the request made by the employees would increase the 
payrolls by $2,640,000 a year. 

(6) The employees’ committee request allowances for what 
it calls “terminal delay.” For engineers and firemen in passenger 
service “initial terminal delay,” would be the period between the 
time they were called to leave the roundhouse or other point and 
the time when their train departed from the passenger depot, 
while “final terminal delay” would begin when they arrive at 
the passenger depot at destination and end when they are relieved 
from duty. In freight service “initial terminal delay’ would be 
the period between the time when they were called to leave the 
roundhouse or other point and the time when their train passed 
from the yard track or lead to main line and actually departed 
from the terminal, while “final terminal delay” would be the’ 
period between the time when the train arrived at the switch 
leading from the main line to the yard and the time when they 
were relieved from duty. For all of these kinds of “terminal 
delay” overtime pro rata is requested in addition to compensation 
for the road movement. The managers refused this because it is 
part of the regular work of enginemen to take their engines 
from the roundhouse to the depot or yards, and from the depot 
or yards to the roundhouse, at the beginning and ending of their 
runs. The managers proposed to substitute the principle of pay- 
ing men for their time or mileage from the time they report for 
service until they are relieved. The arbitrary allowances re- 
quested by the employees for so-called “terminal delays” would 
add $2,475,000 a year to the payrolls of the western railways. 

(7) The employees request that engineers or firemen arriving 
at a terminal or the end of a run be automatically released from 
duty, and that when they are used again it be considered that they 
have begun another day’s work. The managers’ committee re- 
jected the principle that employees should be automatically re- 
leased and paid a day’s wage regardless of how short the dis- 
tance they had run or how short the time they had worked. 
This would mean that although the basis of a day’s wage is 10 
hours, or 100 miles, allowances for short runs or different kinds 
of work might be so pyramided that employees would receive 
two, three, four, or even more days’ pay without having either 
run 100 miles or been on duty 10 hours. Another request made is 
that engineers and firemen tied up between their regular terminals 
be paid for continuous service while thus tied up. This was re- 
jected because it would require payment when no service was per- 
formed, and even when men were tied up under the provisions of 
the 16-hour law and could not be used without violation of that 
law. The managers’ committee proposed that when men were 
tied up between terminals they should receive their full wages 
for 10 hours out of each 24 hours that they were tied up. The 
difference between the employees’ request and the managers’ offer 
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is that the employees ask for pay for every hour they are tied 
up, whether they are working or sleeping, while the managers 
propose to pay them one full day’s wage for each 24 hours during 
which they are tied up. The granting of these requests of the 
employees would add $1,290,000 a year to the expenses of western 
railways. 

(8) It is requested that engineers and firemen held at a 
terminal other than their home terminal, including the rest period 
required under the Federal 16-hour law, be paid for all the time 
that they are so held after the expiration of 15 hours from the time 
when they are relieved from previous duty. The chief unreason- 
ableness of this request is that it would require the railways, 
after the expiration of 15 hours, to pay employees their hourly 
rate for the entire 24 hours of the day, when they were not 
working, whereas, when they actually are working they, of course, 
never work 24 hours a day, and, therefore, never earn 24 hours’ 
pay. The managers offered to pay men, although not working, 
when held at other than their home terminal—except in cases of 
acts of God and casualties which prevent the operation of trains— 
a day’s wage for the first 30 hours that they were tied up. To 
grant this request of the employees would cost the western rail- 
ways $1,100,000 per annum. 

(9) It is requested that engineers and firemen being “dead- 
headed” on company business be paid the same as the engineers 
and firemen pulling the train on which they are “deadheaded.” 
The managers’ committee does not believe it is equitable to pay 
engineers and firemen the same wages for “deadheading” as for 
performing service. It proposed that employees being dead- 
headed on passenger trains be paid one-half the minimum rate and 
that when deadheading on other trains they be paid the full 
minimum day. Acceptance of the employees’ proposal would cost 
the western roads $214,000 a year. 

(10) The employees made various requests for changes in the 
conditions of the employment and the wages of “hostlers” at 
roundhouses. These were rejected because the conditions under 
which hostlers work are so varied that their conditions of service 
and wages must be left to be dealt with by the different railways 
locally. The granting of the requests under this head would 
cost the western railways $1,265,000 a year. 

(11) Certain requests were made regarding the placing of 
coal on locomotives and the sizes in which it should be placed 
on the tenders. It was also requested that on coal burning 
freight locomotives weighing 185,000 Ib. or more on drivers two 
firemen be employed. The managers’ committee replied that 
identical conditions of service cannot be brought about on the 
numerous types of engines which are used to perform varying 
service on different runs, and in localities under dissimilar 
operating conditions. It was also unable to accept the principle 
that two firemen are necessary on any type of engine regard- 
less of the character or length of the run, the tonnage handled 
or the work required of the firemen. Acceding to these requests 
of the employees would involve an increase in the expenses of 
the western railways amounting to no less than $5,000,000 a year. 

The Conference Committee of Managers that has represented 
the railways in these negotiations is composed of: A. W. 
Trenholm, general manager, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha (chairman); J. W. Higgins, general manager, Missouri 
Pacific; F. C. Batchelder, president, Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal; P. H. Morrissey, assistant to vice-president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; P. C. Hart, general manager, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; D. W. Campbell, assistant general man- 
ager, Southern Pacific, Pacific System; Grant Hall, general man- 
ager, Canadian Pacific, Western Lines; J. H. Keefe, assistant 
general manager, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; W. S. Martin, 
general manager, Denver & Rio Grande; W. J. Tollerton, general 
mechanical superintendent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; H. 
M. Curry, mechanical superintendent, Northern Pacific; M. J. 
Buckley, general superintendent, Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation. 

The employees have been represented by a committee of about 
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100 men headed by Warren S. Stone, grand chief engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and W. S. Carter, presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 





LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHTS 


The special committee on Relations of Railway Operation to 
Legislation has issued bulletin No. 58, giving the substance of 
three bills pending in Congress affecting the character of head- 
lights to be used on locomotives, and giving the argument 
against high power headlights made at a hearing before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on January 16 by D. F. Crawford, general superin- 
tendent of motive power, Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Crawford’s argument was largely based on the 
investigation conducted by the Committee on Headlights of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association, under his chairmanship, and 
included a full explanation of this investigation. The bulletin 
states that it is considered that this report and argument should 
be conclusive against legislation requiring headlights of high 
intensity. The bulletin also contains a table showing the replies 
to circular No. 54 issued January 28, 1914, received from 270 
roads operating 260,182 miles, as follows: 


Locomotives operated 
_ = 








‘5 
Character of headlight Passenger Freight Switch Total 
Electric—Are ......cecee0e 8,923 13,076 121 2,120 
Electric—Incandescent ...... 176 142 314 632 
ES eee rere 908 1,585 411 2,904 
Seay ichuGUess cua n ee eas 7,206 24,471 10,536 42,213 
ee ST 17,213 39,274 11,382 67,869 


Senate bill 2675 and House bill 7952 direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission within 90 days after the passage of the 
act to select a committee of six members, consisting of the chief 
inspector of locomotive boilers and one of his assistants, two 
railway employees from the engine service, and two persons 
selected with reference to their practical knowledge of head- 
lights, to represent the railways, to make tests, both practical 
and laboratory, of power headlights, and within four months 
to report results with their recommendations to the commission. 

Within six months after this report the commission is di- 
rected, after public hearing, to designate the minimum intensity 
or power and the kind of light required on railway locomotives, 
to prescribe regulations for the construction and attachment of 
reflector and other appurtenances of headlights, to set a date 
on and after which locomotives must be equipped with the char- 
acter of minimum headlight prescribed, and to notify carriers sub- 
ject to the act, after which date it shall be unlawful to move 
any locomotive unless so equipped. The commission may extend 
time for compliance upon full hearing and for cause. The bill 
applies to carriers moving interstate or foreign traffic. It does 
not apply during day time, nor to engines used exclusively in 
switching. Engines whose headlights become defective on road 
may be moved to the nearest available repair point. The ad- 
ministration of the act is given to the Bureau of Locomotive 
Boiler Inspection. A penalty of $100 is provided for each vio- 
lation. The bill appropriates $10,000 to cover the expenses of 
the committee. S. 2675 is in the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. H. R. 7952 is in the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

House bill 103 prohibits the use of any locomotive in moving 
interstate traffic not equipped with an electric or other headlight 
of at least 1,500 candle power, measured without the aid of a 
reflector. It does not apply to locomotives running between 
sunup and sundown; to locomotives used regularly in switch- 
ing; nor to failures on road if the equipment was in efficient 
working condition when trip was begun. The bill provides a 
penalty of $100 to $1,000 for each violation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission may extend the time for compliance, 
upon full hearing and for good cause. The bill is in the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 












Pennsylvania Railroad Electrification at Philadelphia 


It Is Planned to Change to Electric Operation for 
Suburban Trains on 20 Miles of Four Track Line 


In order to relieve the congestion in the Broad street station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in the yards and running tracks approaching 
the station, the Pennsylvania announced more than a year ago, 
as mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of March 20, 1913, that 
it would undertake the electrification of certain lines on which 
a heavy suburban business is handled. Since that time a com- 
prehensive study of the situation has. been made by a committee 
of operating and engineering officials, and as a result of the 
reports of this committee and of the company’s electrical en- 
gineers, it has been decided to begin work on the Philadelphia- 
Paoli suburban line with the probability of following this with 
a similar development on the Chestnut Hill branch at an early 
date. The general details of this first step are practically settled 
and work is already under way on the necessary trolley and 


the routes diverging at West Philadelphia, a little over one mile 
from Broad street and just across the Schuylkill river. The 16 
stub tracks in the station converge to eight just beyond the first 
interlocking tower, then expand to form a small yard beyond 
which they divide into three separate lines, leading across the 
river to West Philadelphia. The minimum capacity of the sta- 
tion approach is fixed by_a six track throat at the first inter- 
locking tower, and the frequent cross-over movements through 
this throat still further complicate the layout. One of the three 
lines to West Philadelphia, having two tracks, is the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington connection which turns to the south at 
West Philadelphia, handling both the Maryland and the Central 
division traffic. The second line across the river with three tracks 
is the lead to the engine and coach yards located at West Phila- 
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A Portion of the Pennsylvania’s Lines in the Vicinity of Philadelphia, Showing Suburban Routes Radiating from the Broad Street Station 


transmission lines. The initial electrified section will be 20 miles 
long, extending from Broad street station west on the main line 
to Paoli. Electric power will be used only for the operation of 
suburban trains whose runs terminate at that point. It should 
be made clear that the company does not expect to effect im- 
portant economies by this installation, but it is hoped that some 
decrease in expenses will result from electric operation to apply 
aS a partial offset, at least, to the interest charges on the 
investment. 
THE PRESENT TERMINAL SITUATION 

The limit of capacity in the Broad street station has been 
reached and the question of securing added facilities has been 
under consideration for some time. The station is a stub end 


erminal from which is handled in one direction the traffic for all 


delphia. The third, with four tracks, is the main line connection 
extending north from West Philadelphia to the Thirty-fourth 
street junction. In addition to the through and local passenger 
business in both directions on this main line, the connection also 
carries the traffic for the New York division and for the Chestnut 
Hill branch which leaves the former at North Philadelphia, and 
for the Schuylkill division which leaves the main line at Fifty- 
second street. The total number of scheduled trains into and 
out of the station is 570. In addition to these, a great many 
movements of light engines and empty trains must be made 
between the yards at West Philadelphia and the station, all of 
these passing through the throat of the station. 

Additional capacity could not be provided in the station and 
its approaches for the present, at least, on account of the 
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proximity of important buildings and the tentative plans which 
the city has made for a new parkway to reach the city hall 
directly across the street from the station, which as planned at 
present, would involve cutting off a part of the existing terminal. 

The only alternative method of releaving the congestion was 
to decrease the number of light movements through the throat of 
the station, by substituting electric power for a portion of the 
service. It was, of course, the logical step to apply this remedy 
to the suburban trains on account of their short runs and fre- 
quent operation. There are six suburban routes, radiating from 
the Broad street station on which approximately the following 
service is maintained: First, Broad street to Paoli, Westchester 
and Downingtown on the main line west, 43 trains out and 44 
trains in; second, Broad street to Germantown and Chestnut Hill 
over a branch, using the main line east to North Philadelphia, 
32 trains out and 33 trains in; third, Broad street to Lamokin 
and Wilmington on the P. B. & W. main line, 26 trains out and 
27 trains in; fourth Broad street to Media, Wawa and West- 
chester on the P. B. & W. Central division, 25 trains out and 25 
trains in; fifth Broad street to Bristol and Trenton on the main 
line east, 21 trains out and 21 trains in; and, sixth, Broad street 
to Norristown on the Schuylkill division using the main line 
west to Fifty-second street, 14 trains out and 14 trains in. Since 




















A Section of the Experimental Overhead Construction at St. David’s 
Showing the Approved Type of Trolley Over the Near Track 


the greatest relief could be secured at the minimum expenditure 
on the Paoli line, this service was chosen as the first step. 

Paoli was taken as the west end of the electrified section since 
50 out of the total of 87 suburban trains on the main line west 
terminate their runs at that point. In addition to the Paoli 
service, a total of 17 trains are run to and from Dowingtown, 
12.6 miles beyond Paoli on the main line and 20 others are run 
to Westchester over the main line to Frazer, four miles beyond 
Paoli and from there over a branch line 6.8 miles to Westchester. 
All calculations of reduced congestion in the terminal have 
been made on the basis of the electrification of all of the Paoli 
trains. 

With the exception of the two rush periods between the hours 
of 7 and 10 a. m., and 4 and 7 p. m., approximately, trains are 
run in both directions at about the same intervals. Under electric 
operation the incoming trains during the non-rush hours cam be 
prepared for the next return trip in the train shed itself, while 
under the present method of operation it is necessary in many 
instances to back the train out into the yard in order to turn 
the engine and remake the train, which must then be backed in 
again before the time of departure on the next trip. During the 
morning rush hours, with electric operation, enough incoming 
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cars to make up the outgoing trains can be held in the train shed, 
although the surplus of inbound equipment will have to be moved 
from the station out to the coach yard, as at present. During the 
evening rush hours this same equipment must be made ready in 
the yard and brought into the station for the outgoing runs, the 
incoming trains being used, of course, as far as they will go in 







































One of the Steel Suburban Coaches Which Will be Equipped 
for Electric Operation 


the makeup of outgoing trains to minimize movements from the 
yard. 

This change will effect only about 70 trains out of 570 using 
the station, but as soon as three grade crossings on the Chestnut 
Hill branch can be eliminated, it is expected to extend the electri- 
fication over that line, which is at present second in the amount 
of suburban business handled and is serving a rapidly developing 
territory, all within the city limits. It is estimated that the 





One of the Old Signal Bridges on the Experimental Section Showing 
the Beginning of Work on the Construction of the 
New Anchor and Signal Bridge 


electric operation of these two lines will eliminate about 16 per 
cent. of the total number of movements through the throat and 
will effect a corresponding relief during the rush hours. Although 
the increase in capacity of station tracks is not so important at 
present, the electrification of the Paoli and Chestnut Hill service 
will result in the equivalent of about two additional tracks. The 
report of the company’s committee of operating officers shows 
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that these savings can be expected to’care for the natural growth 
in traffic for the next six years. 

As the electrified section covers only a small part of the present 
freight and passenger locomotive runs, there is no present in- 
tention of operating either through passenger or freight trains 
with electric power. The main line west has four tracks and 
handles all of the freight business between Philadelphia and 
western points in addition to the passenger traffic. 

The present suburban trains consist of three cars in the non- 
rush hours and five, six, or seven cars during the morning and 
evening periods. These trains are handled by Atlantic locomo- 
tives in general, the 20-mile run to Paoli being made in 57 
minutes, including 18 stops. The Paoli line has a maximum 
grade of 1 per cent. and the Chestnut Hill branch of 2 per cent. 


PRELIMINARY DETAILS OF ELECTRIFICATION PLANS 


In the consideration of all the problems arising in connection 
with the present improvements, the company’s engineers have 
taken into account the possibility of future extensions of the 
electrified system and every attempt has been made to adapt the 
system and details of construction to such future development. 

The single phase alternating current system was adopted on 
account of its flexibility of application either to direct current, 
split phase or single phase alternating current propulsion. The 
overhead trolley will be used in preference to a third rail prin- 
cipally to avoid the complications and dangers which would 
accompany the use of a third rail system in congested yards and 
the terminal approaches. The current for electric operation will 
be purchased from the Philadelphia Electric Company at 13,200 
volts. It will be transformed in a central station to 44,000 volts 
for distribution on a single phase transmission line. 

In deciding on the details of the line construction, a section of 
track about one mile long near St. Davids, 14 miles west of Broad 
street, was equipped for experimental work. A number of 
different types of overhead construction were erected at this 
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motor cars by the addition of the necessary equipment in the 
company’s shops. These coaches were designed some years ago 
with this in view so they will require the minimum amount of 
alterations. The cars are 64 ft. 6 in. long over the platforms, 
9 ft. 11% in. wide over the eaves and 13 ft. high from rail to top 
of roof. The seating capacity is 68. The body weighs 54,000 Ib., 
the two trucks about 33,000 Ib., and the electrical equipment will 
weigh approximately 30,000 lb. The trucks now in use can be, 
retained for trailer trucks, but are not suitable for carrying the 
motors. Each car will be equipped with two 225 h. p. single- 
phase motors mounted on one truck which will replace one of 
the present ones. The trucks that are removed can be used 
later for trailer trucks on new cars. The operating current will 
be collected from the trolley wire by one pantograph on each 
car located over the motor trucks. The control equipment will 
be arranged in the vestibule of the car. 

We are indebted for the foregoing information to E. B. Temple, 
assistant chief engineer, who is chairman of the committee of 
operating and engineering officers and to George Gibbs, of the 
firm of Gibbs & Hill, consulting electrical engineers, for the 
company. 


COMBINED CARD AND REVENUE WAYBILL 


At a recent meeting of the Eastern Association of Car: Service 
Officers, held in New York City, a special committee of that or- 
ganization presented a report recommending for interline use 
the “combined card and revenue waybill” which is in use on 
one of the prominent trunk lines for local and interline move- 
ments of coal and coke. A facsimile of the form, reduced about 
one-third in length and width, is shown herewith. 

The bill is made by typewriter or pen, tissue copies being made 
for the accounting department of each of the roads over which 
the car travels, and (one copy) for mailing to the agent at des- 




































































INITIAL NUMBER THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
COMBINATION CARD AND REVENUE WAY-BILL FOR COAL OR COKE. 
From To W. B. No. 
i Via a. 
Consignor Consignee- 
Date Loaded Final Dest’n Via 
WEIGHT OF CAR AND CONTENTS = == =~ CAPACITY OF CAR, RATE AND DIVISIONS. FREIGHT ADVANCES PREPAID 
Tons Lbs. Gross 
W.B. 
made at Agt. Tare 
Trfd to. Car No. Net 
Trfd at Date Min. 
Tons 
THIS 1S THE ONLY WAY-BILL THAT WILL BE ISSUED FOR THIS CAR. 




















Sample Way-Bill; Actual Length, 10.5 Inches 


point and subjected to mechanical test by two cars equipped 
with pantographs and observation platforms, the cars being 
drawn over the line by a steam locomotive. As a result of the 
experiments conducted here, it was decided to use a catenary 
system supported by cross catenaries between tubular steel poles 
at 300 ft. intervals. Structural steel signal bridges will be located 
about one-half mile apart and will also serve as anchor bridges 
for this trolley system. The longitudinal catenary supports a 
secondary copper messenger wire and a bronze trolley wire. The 
latter two are practically parallel and horizontal, being connected 
by clips at short intervals. The secondary messenger wire acts 
as a conductor and also increases the flexibility of the trolley 
wire, 

It is planned to handle the same number of trains and the same 
number of cars in each train under electric operation as at 
present by steam. All cars will be motor cars controlled by the 
multiple unit system. About 100 of the all steel coaches which 
are now in use in this suburban service will be transformed into 


tination. One copy, on stiff cardboard, is used as the revenue 
card waybill to accompany the car to destination. 

All copies are made at one writing by an experienced billing 
clerk. By this plan billing agents, junction agents and yard 
clerks, are relieved from having to prepare separate card way- 
bills (from the revenue waybill) to cover the movement over 
each line; and the attendant possibility of errors being made in 
copying the information on the card bill is done away with. 

As the revenue card waybill accompanies the car to destination, 
the agent at the latter point never has to wait for the copy 
mailed to him by the billing agent, but makes tender of the car 
to consignee, and can present the freight bill, immediately on the 
arrival of the car. Under the ordinary practice if the billing is 
delayed the car has to be held pending the receipt of the revenue 
waybill from the billing agent. The holding of cars at junction 
points awaiting arrival of revenue waybill is done away with, 
as the waybill accompanies the car in all cases. Errors in rout- 
ing are minimized, as the car must travel with its original rev- 
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enue bill. It dispenses with the practice of sending revenue way- 
bills by mail to each successive junction point, prevents delay 
to cars, and the per diem loss incident thereto awaiting billing. 
Clerical work in the car-record office is reduced because of fewer 
reclaims resulting from delays to cars awaiting delayed billing. 
Greater accuracy in train tonnage is possible, and possibly in- 
creased tonnage, as the combined waybill must show the actual, 
not the estimated tonnage. Abstracts of the combined waybills 
can be made at junction points for accounting department pur- 
poses. , 

Rules printed on the back of the card require all irregularities 
in transit to be noted, and each notation is to be dated and signed 
by the person making it; and the yardmaster is to stamp the 
date of arrival. 

Sixteen of the most important railroads in the East are at the 
present time using or accepting from connecting lines a form of 
combination card and revenue waybill in connection with the 
movement of coal and coke traffic. . 

Consideration is being given to the question of extension of the 
in <rline card waybill to cover the movement of commodities 
other than coal and coke, the belief being that considerable 
«c_nomy can be effected by the application of this form of way- 
bill to all carload shipments where the rate and weight can be 
determined, and the billing made, immediately a car is ready 
to be moved. 


THE MILLER AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOP 


The Miller automatic train control apparatus, described in the 
Railway Age Gazette of August 30, 1912, has now been in use 
on 24 miles of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, double track, for 
six months; and on one of the two tracks for eight months, and 
locomotives running over this section of the road, both pas- 
senger and-freight, have been equipped with the apparatus to the 
number of 90. There are other sections of the road, aggregating 
20 miles, which have been equipped, but on which the apparatus 
is not yet in use. Regular reports of the behavior of the ap- 
paratus are made by the enginemen, and many tests have been 
made with both passenger trains and freight, and at both high 
and low speed. 

In this system there is a vertically moving bar on the engine 
and a ramp on the roadway. The mechanical contacting parts 
operate every time the vehicle passes a ramp; and the operation 
applies the air brakes and shuts off steam; this if the block to 
be entered is not clear; but if the block is clear, an electric 
current, conveyed through the contact points, prevents the stop- 
ping apparatus from acting. 

The ramp is fixed on the ties 22 in. outside the right hand 
rail of the track. Ramps are located a distance in the rear of 
the home signal calculated to be sufficient to allow for the stop- 
ping of a train. The ramp is in the path of the shoe on the 
engine, and this shoe when it strikes the ramp, is raised ver- 
tically. 

The engine equipment consists of the control mechanism placed 
in a small steel box in the cab; the contact shoe mounted by 
means of a bracket on the cross-head guide, and air cylinders 
and connections for transmitting the motion of the shoe to the 
throttle lever and brake valve. 

The track equipment consists of the ramp 180 ft. long, made 
of 35 Ib. standard tee iron; a relay and battery, mounted in a 
box near the ramp and a circuit controller in the signal ahead. 
The ramp is so built that the facing end is a rising incline 
and the trailing end a descending incline. The shoe engages 
without shock, is raised gradually to its highest position and 
descends as it leaves the ramp. The control mechanism is, 


in effect, a bell crank whose two arms are locked rigidly with 
respect to each other by the plunger of an electro-magnet nor- 
mally de-energized. The upward motion of the shoe is transmit- 
ted to one arm of this crank by means of an air cylinder. The 
ether arm of the crank is connected through an air cylinder to. 
the throttle and brake valve. When the control magnet is ener- 
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gized, the crank arms are disengaged, thereby breaking the con- 
nection between the engine shoe and the brake valve. 

Energy for operating the control magnet is supplied by the 
battery at the ramp which is so connected through the track relay 
and the block signal that when the block about to be entered is 
unoccupied and the signal indicates proceed, the battery is con- 
nected, one terminal to the entering end of the ramp and the 
other to the adjacent running rail. Under these conditions the 
control apparatus will be energized the instant the engine shoe 
engages the ramp and the train will pass without interruption. 
When the governing signal indicates stop, the battery is dis- 
connected from the ramp; the control magnet of the engine 
passing over it will receive no current and the brakes will be ap- 
plied and the throttle closed. 

The ramp is divided by two insulated joints in the middle, the 
trailing end being supplied with energy for the purpose of en- 
ergizing the control of any engine moving in the reverse direc- 
tion; and an engine thus moving will not be stopped. 

The apparatus, as applied to the C. & E. I. engines is so ar- 
ranged that the brakes may be released and the throttle opened 
by the engineer in the usual way at any time after an operation; 
but a speedometer may be introduced to prevent the release of 





Miller Automatic Train-Control Apparatus on C. & E. I. 
Engine No. 1918 


the control until the speed of the train has been reduced to a 
predetermined rate; or the control apparatus may be so locked 
that the engineman must get down on the ground to release the 
brakes. 

The apparatus of the automatic control system is similar to 
other signal and engine equipment, and the maintenance can be 
cared for by the men employed in the signal and mechanical de- 
partments. 

During the eight months of service there have been unusually 
severe conditions of sleet and snow, but no weak points have 
been developed in design. Ramps covered with snow and ice 
caused no interruption. During the storm of February 23, it: 
was necessary, in many cases, to plow snowdrifts from cuts. 
The records of this service show instances of “Safety Failure” 
or unnecessary stops due in general to such causes as commonly 
affect automatic signal operation, but in no case has the control 
apparatus failed to bring the train to a stop when the block was 
occupied or the signal at stop. 





Tue Wort’s Larcest Suip.—The Vaterland of the Ham- 
burg-American line is ‘said to be the only ship afloat that cannot 


go through the Panama Canal. 
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T. H. McGuire, florist of the New York Central, has distributed 
62,000 plants to the various station agents along the company’s 
lines. 


In Colorado, a thrifty grain merchant has shipped two tons of 
oats by parcel post and has thereby, it is said, has saved $50. 
The oats were put up in 80 sacks of 50 lb. each. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on May 25 increased the 
working hours of its shops at Topeka, Kan., from eight to 
nine hours a day for five days in the week. 


The Union Pacific has recently increased the working time 
in its shops from eight hours a day for five days a week to 
eight hours a day for five days of the week and four hours 
on Saturday. 


Working hours in the shops of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis at Conneaut, Ohio, have been reduced to three 
days a week, and reductions have also been ordered in the 
shops at Bellevue, Ohio, and’ Chicago, Ill. Reductions in 
forces have also been ordered in other departments of the 
road. 


The Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., has issued a revised price list of government 
documents relating to railroads, water transportation, etc., for 
sale at his office. Copies of the price list are furnished free. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on May 19, filed a certified 
copy of its articles of incorporation with the secretary of state of 
lowa.. The state had been trying to get the railroad to do this 
for several years. 


Conductors on the Pennsylvania Railroad have been instructed, 
when taking coupons from mileage tickets, to name in the pas- 
senger’s hearing the place from, the place to and the number of 
miles taken out. In the case of passengers in sleeping cars at 
night, the conductor will leave in the book a slip giving this 
information. 


The directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad have adopted a 
resolution to the effect that any employee who may be called to 
arms, in the event of war, or other emergency, shall retain his 
position as an employee of the company and his rights as regards 
seniority, pension allowances and relief department benefits. The 
rule applies whether the employee is a member of the National 
Guard or not. This action of the directors does not apply es- 
pecially to the contingency of war with Mexico, but is a general 
and permanent provision. 


The Sandy Ridge tunnel on the extension of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio from Dante, Va., to Elkhorn City, Ky., 
is nearly finished. The headings met on May 20. This tun- 
nel has a total length of 7,804 ft. and has been driven through 
badly broken rock for a portion of this length, requiring 
timbering. The full section has been taken out as the work 
progressed, keeping the headings only about 12 ft. ahead of 
the first benches. The completion-of tracks through this 
tunnel will close the last gap in the Clinchfield’s northern 
connection. 


A Freight Claim Preventive committee has recently been or- 
ganized on the Northern division of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, for the purpose of devising ways and means for preventing 
and eliminating freight claims. It is proposed to hold four meet- 
ings each month at Fort Scott, Pittsburgh, Kansas City and 
Springfield. Employees are invited to send ideas, suggestions 
and criticisms for the purpose of correcting conditions in the 
transportation department, or practices of employees having to 
do with the handling of freight that are liable to result in dam- 
age of any kind. 


The “Old Guard” of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
must be about the most exclusive organization of railroad men 
in the country. It is composed of employees of the road, still 
on the payrolls, who were in the service at the outbreak of the 
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Civil War 53 years ago. The “Old Guard” held its annual gather- 
ing in Nashville, May 19, with all of the members present, 16 of 
them. Among the members is W. L. Danley, the present general 
passenger agent of the company, who began as a clerk in 1857, 
and who now is 73 years old. The Nashville Banner reports some 
of the men as “still in service,” from which it is to be inferred 
that some are pensioners. One of those in service is John O’Don- 
nell, yard engineman in Nashville. Several negroes are included 
in the membership. 


The governor of Massachusetts this week sent to the legis- 
lature a message recommending legislation to permit the Boston 
Railroad Holding Company and the Boston & Maine to take 
such action as may be necessary to enable those companies to 
comply with the agreement which has-been made between the 
New Haven road and the attorney genera] at Washington, look- 
ing to the separation of the Boston & Maine from the New 
Haven. In authorizing the establishment of the Holding Com- 
pany, the state reserved to itself certain rights of control or 
ownership of the Boston & Maine which rights must now be 
modified or relinquished to permit the execution of the agree- 
ment made at Washington. The governor thinks this right of 
the state to take possession of the'railroad so important, that, 
before giving it up, he proposes that the question be submitted 
to the voters of the state for referendum; this provided 50,000 
voters sign petitions for such a referendum. 


The state of New York has paid the New York Central & 
Hudson River $1,741,350 in settlement of the railroad’s claims 
in the Fox Ridge, Sterling Creek and Clyde barge canal 
crossing cases, and it is said that the settlement of this claim 
will set a precedent which will increase the cost of the barge 
canal some $10,000,000. The claims were based on original 
contracts between the state and the railroad company, made 
when the -barge canal surveys were complete. The validity 
of these contracts was attacked by the attorney general, but 
the Court of Appeals has decided the cases against him. 
Under the contracts the state is held liable for all the dam- 
ages resulting to the railroad where its right of way is inter- 
sected by the canal at a new upland point, necessitating the 
substitution of a bridge for the original right of way. This, 
the court has decided, rightly includes the alienation of cer- 
tain canal lands to the railroads and the payment by the 
state of engineering and legal expenses, temporary detours 
and maintenance of the bridge structures. 


The Rayburn bill, introduced in the House of Representatives 
at Washington, May 15, and reported the next day by the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, was the subject of 
a hearing by the senate committee on interstate commerce on 
Tuesday of this week. This is a bill, filling 15 pages, to pro- 
vide for publicity and governmental supervision of railway stock 
and bond issues, and otherwise to amend section 20 of the Inter- 
state Commerce law. Messrs. Clements and Hall of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission presented to the committee certain 
amendments which the Interstate Commerce Commission desires 
to have made in the bill. These proposed amendments are de- 
signed evidently to make more complete and stringent those 
provisions which authorize the commission to investigate the af- 
fairs of railroads, especially in the matter of accounts and 
records. Objections to some of the proposals were made before 
the committee by Messrs. Lovett of the Union Pacific, Harris of 
the New York Central, Blair of the Southern Pacific, Jouett of 
the Louisville & Nashville, and Thom of- the Southern Railway. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad reports that on the lines of that 
system, including those east and west of Pittsburgh, three 
classes of laws alone have added to the annual operating 
expenses an average sum of $2,775,000; namely, hours of 
service laws, $1,080,000; boiler inspection laws, $515,000; 
extra crew laws, $1,180,000. The equipment of the company’s 
cars and engines according to the safety appliances law, 
which work has been largely finished already, will, when 














the whole work is done, amount to $5,185,000. No less than 
$603,000 has been spent already on the construction and 
alteration of ash pans to comply with the federal law. “Pay- 
ing employees semi-monthly, instead of monthly, has added 
to the cost of that work $400,000 yearly. The Pennsylvania 
does not do much business in the southern states, but even 
the Jim Crow laws, requiring the separation of black from 
white passengers, costs the Pennsylvania’s lines about $43,000 
a year. Since the first appearance of the Jim Crow laws, the 
sum of $300,700 has been spent in that direction. Specific 
orders of the state commissions of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland have cost the Pennsylvania over 
half a million dollars. Grade crossing laws, the severest of 
which is that of New Jersey, would require the Pennsylvania 
to spend $62,850,000; but thus far the New Jersey law has 
not been enforced, the officers of the state evidently seeing 
that the financial burden which would be imposed on the 
road is utterly unreasonable. 





Lehigh Valley Rule No. 28; A. D. 1856 


“Always leave Mauch Chunk and Easton on time if possible. 
In case of wet rail or bad track, the morning trains from 
Easton may leave enough ahead of schedule time to arrive at 
Bethlehem [eleven miles] before the down passenger train ar- 
rives. Run as near schedule time as possible and in no case 
allow your engineer to run into a station more than five minutes 
ahead of time, except at stations where you get your meals, 
or where you take fuel and water.” 





Discrimination in Favor of Ships 


Chairman Lawton T. Hemans, of the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, in a recent discussion of the American trans- 
portation question with a representative of The Saturday 
Night, a Detroit publication, indicated that the movement 
of the nation’s commerce is dependent alike upon the rail- 
roads and the waterways and that the development of these 
highways of trade should be carried on uniformly and with 
full measure of public support. 

“Can you tell me,” asked Commissioner Hemans, “why we 
get so excited when we hear that the government is going to 
do something for American ships, and why on the other hand 
we seem to care so little about doing anything for American 
railroads? Some of us are deeply perturbed because Ameri- 
can ships may have to pay tolls for carrying freight through 
the Panama canal, but none of us is clamoring for the pur- 
pose of a free right of way, for instance, for any American 
railroad that carries freight. We cheerfully spend millions 
of dollars on the Lime Kiln crossing and the Livingstone 
channel to promote shipping on the great lakes, and many 
more millions for locks at Sault Ste. Marie. And we take 
pictures of these waterways improvements and put them on 
postcards which we proudly send to our friends. But I won- 
der what would happen to the statesman who should suggest 
that we appropriate funds from the public treasury to break 
down heavy grades on some of our railroads so that they 
could haul freight at less expense. As far as public aid is 
concerned, I can see no difference between the man who 
invests:in ships and the man who invests in railroads.” 


New Railroad Y. M. C. A. Building in New York 


The railroad branch of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York City, which is the title of the well-known in- 
stitution on Madison avenue near the Grand Central Terminal, 
has this week moved into a new building which has been built 
on the east side of Park avenue, between Forty-ninth and Fif- 
tieth streets. The building which has been occupied for the 
past 25 years is to be torn down to make way for extensions 
of the Grand Central Terminal. The new building stands on 
steel columns above the tracks of the yard, about 1,000 ft., or 
four blocks, north of the northerly. front of the station. It is 
200 ft. long, 47 ft. deep and seven stories high, of cream colored 
pressed brick trimmed with Indiana limestone. On the right 
of the main entrance hall is a social room 40 ft. x 70 ft., ad- 
joining which is a reading and writing room. This floor, in 
addition to the usual facilities, has a barber shop and a billiard 
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On the second floor is a restaurant having three dining 
rooms, with a total seating capacity of 320. The association in- 
tends to run a model dining room and kitchen, both to be open 
at all times to visitors. Prices of meals will range from ten 
cents to fifty cents, the popular luncheon being 30 cents, table 
d’hote. The kitchen is 130 ft. x 27 ft., and adjacent to it are 
a rest room and a dressing room for the waitresses. The third 
floor has a gymnasium 40 ft. x 75 ft., two full stories in height, 
with a spectators’ gallery. This room has a stage and a dress- 
ing room, and when used as an auditorium will seat 500 persons. 
On this floor there are bowling alleys and class rooms for night 
schools; also the association library and a dark room for the 
Camera club. On the fourth floor there is a lecture room, 
seating 125 persons; and the balance of this floor, together with 
the fifth, sixth and seventh stories will be used entirely for 
dormitories, having a sleeping capacity for 226 men. The sleeping 
rooms average 6 ft. x 17 ft.,-and all have outside windows. On 
the roof there are tennis and hand ball courts. 

This association was started in October, 1875, and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, grandson of Commodore Vanderbilt, was its most 
liberal patron. He gave the building which has now been aban- 
doned, the railroad company furnishing the land. For the new 
building at Forty-ninth street William K., Frederick W. and 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt have given $100,000 each, and the two rail- 
road companies have given large sums. The right to the site is 
held by a long lease. 





The University of Pittsburg Railway Mechanical Engineering 
Course 


The school of engineering of the University of Pittsburg is 
going to offer, beginning with the fall of this year, a compre- 
hensive course in railway mechanical engineering and adminis- 
tration in which instruc- 
tion will be given in 
such subjects as: mate- 
rials of railway  engi- 
neering, operating units, 
railway design, utiliza- 
tion of locomotives and 
cars, railway shop meth- 
ods, fundamentals of 
railway practice, etc. 
L. E. Endsley, now con- 
nected with the railway 
course at Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been made 
a professor in the new 
course with the title 
of professor of mechan- 
ical railway engineering. 
Mr. Endsley is at pres- 
ent professor of railway 
mechanical engineering 
at Purdue, and has been 
, with that school since 
Copyright by Moffett, Chicago his graduation from it in 

i. Rea 1901. In 1903, he was 
appointed instructor in the locomotive laboratories of the uni- 
versity. He was advanced two years later to assistant professor, 
and in the following year, became associate professor of rail- 
way mechanical engineering. In 1908 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of railway mechanical engineering and was given direct 
charge of the Master Car Builders’ laboratory, which is located 
at Purdue University. In that way he has had charge of the 
tests conducted on the brake shoe testing machine of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association for the last 12 years. He has also 
conducted a great many tests pertaining to superheated steam, 
and has presented papers relating to that work before the Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association. Mr. Endsley was in direct charge 
of the locomotive laboratories during the tests on the front end 
of the locomotive conducted by the Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation. He also conducted, some years ago, for the American 
Steel Foundry some interesting tests on the construction of the 
freight car truck as affected by the different degrees of curva- 
ture. The new department in which Mr. Endsley has become a 
professor, is under the direction of D. F. Crawford, general 
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superintendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania Lines West 
of Pittsburgh. 





Pensions on the El Paso & Southwestern 


James Douglas, president of the El Paso & Southwestern, an- 
nounces, beginning June 1, a “Service Annuity System” for the 
benefit of the company’s employees; that is to say, a system of 
pensions; and the amount of these is to be 50 per cent. greater 
than is common on other roads, while the retiring age is five 
years younger. The rate will be 1% per cent. of the average 
regular monthly pay of the employee for the ten years next 
preceding retirement, multiplied by years of service. An em- 
ployee who has been in the service 40 years and has received 
during the last ten years $75 a month will receive an allowance 
of $45 a month. No one will be paid less than $20 a month 
or more than $150. The retirement age is 65 years, and the 
recipient must have been in the service 15 years. The rules are 
in the main similar to those in effect on other railroads which 
pay pensions, except that there is one forbidding the payment 
of anything to an employee who claims damages on account of 
personal injuries or who accepts compensation under any state 
or national compensation or insurance law; but this provision 
is not to apply where an amicable settlement is made between 
the company and such officer or employee, without litigation. 
Hereafter no new men are to be taken on who are over 50 
vears old, an“ none over 35 years unless experienced; with the 
usual exceptions. The lines of the El Paso & Southwestern 
ggregate about 1,000 miles in length, and its gross receipts 
about $9,000,000 a year. 





Italy’s Loss from the Recent Threatened Railway Strike 


The Italian Association of the Movement of Foreigners be- 
lieves that the damage caused to Italy by the recent threatened 
strike on the state railways amounts to $12,000,000. This is based 
on an estimate that 40,000 tourists left Italy on account of the 
threatened strike, and that at least 20,000 abandoned their inten- 
tion to visit the country on the same account; that these 60,000 
persons would have remained an average of 20 days each and 
spent an average of $10 a day; that two-thirds of the expendi- 
ture would represent a clean net profit to the hotel-keepers, 
merchants, waiters, etc. Regret is expressed that most of these 
tourists went to Greece which it is feared is also becoming a 
strong rival in the industry of entertaining and _ incidentally 
profiting by the tourists and other foreigners. 





National Association of Corporation Schools 


The second convention of the National Association of Corpo- 
ration Schools will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., from June 9 to 
12. The Curtis Publishing Company, a member, will act as host 
to the visiting delegates and the meetings will be held in the com- 
pany’s new auditorium at Sixth and Walnut streets. Among the 
speakers will be Arthur Williams, of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, who is president of the association; E. St. E. Lewis, of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, and Charles P. Steinmetz, 
of the General Electric Company. The National Association of 
Corporation Schools has been organized for the furthering and 
developing of industrial education by employers, and includes 
companies who have organized schools for the purpose of train- 
ing their employees to higher degrees of efficiency. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will be held in St. Paul and Minneapolis on June 16, 
17, 18 and 19. A special train will be provided from Chicago 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, leaving Monday, June 15, 
at 10:45 p. m. This train will be equipped throughout to illus- 
trate the most modern train equipment, and will include a dyna- 
mometer car which will be in full operation throughout the 
trip. A stop will be made at De Soto, Wis., to provide oppor- 
tunity for observation of the rebuilding and double-tracking now 
being done there, including a novel dredging process applied. 
Another stop will be made at Grand Crossing, Wis., where a 
large non-articulated locomotive will be on exhibition equipped 
with an automatic stoker. 
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Railway Special Agents 

The 18th annual convention of the International Association 
of Railway Special Agents and Police will be held at the Monti- 
cello, Norfolk, Va., June 16, 17 and 18. The secretary of the as- 
sociation is W. C. Pannell, Baltimore, Md. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake AssociatTion.—F, M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFfFicEers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF D1NING CAR SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. ext convention, October, 
Washington. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, 143 Liberty St., New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, I. C. R. R., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E, H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, August 
20 and 21, New York. 

AMERICAN ELectric Raitway AssociaTion.—E. B. Burritt, 29 W. a. St; 
New York. Annual convention, October 12-16, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN ELeEctric RartLway MANuFacturers’ Assoc.—H. G. McCon- 
ye 165 ,Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. 

ssoc. 
AMERICAN Rarttway Association.—W,. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 


AMERICAN Bes end BripGe AND Buitpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
fa ., Chicago. Next convention, October 20-22, 1914, Los Angeles, 
al. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssociaTION.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 16-18, 3 

AMERICAN RarLway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Kar- 
pen Building, Chicago. June 15-17, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN RaiLway Toot ForeMen’s AssociaTion.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. Next convention, July 20-22, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. ; 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MareriaLs.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Next annual meeting, June 30 
to July 4, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Chas. W. Hunt, 220 West 57th 
St., New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June, July and August, 
New York. Annual convention, June 3-5, Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN SociETY OF ENGINEERING ContTrRactors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Thursday of each month, at 2 P. M., 
11 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. June 16-19, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
AMERICAN Woop PRreservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 

more, Md. Next convention, January 19-21, 1915, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RartLway AccounTING OrFFicers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, 1300 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D, C, Annual meeting, 
June 24, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aaeee oF Raitway Cram Acents.—C. W. Egan, 

d 

ASSOCIATION OF Raitway ELEctRIcAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., a a Semi-annual meeting, June 12, Hotel Denis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual convention, October 19-23, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAy_ TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTING OrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Annual meeting, Hotel Chal- 
font, Atlantic City, N. j., June 18-19. 

ASSOCIATION OF WaTeER Line AccounTING OrFicers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N 

3RIDGE AND BurLpinc Suppty MEn’s a i D. Mitchell, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Chicago, Ill. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Canapian RaiLway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal. 

CanaDIAN Society oF Civit EncGIneers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que.; 1st Thursday, October, November, Decem- 
ber, February, March and April, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssociaTION oF CuHiIcaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 
Chicago; 2d Monday in month, except July and August, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. 

CENTRAL RaiLway Cius.—H, D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Fri. in Jan., May, Sept. and Nov. and 2d Thurs, in March, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, m. Se 

Civit ENGINEERS’ Society or St. Paut.—Edw. J. Dugan, P. O. Box 654, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Old State Capitol Bldg., St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Edw. R. Dasher, Box 75, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 1st Friday after 10th of each month, except July and 
August, 31 So. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmér K. Hiles, Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Craim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor,’ Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF CHuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 605 
Grand Central Station, Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Trans- 
portation Bldg., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway ConGREss. —Executiye Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. i apeencrn 1915, Berlin, 
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INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fum Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 829 
West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July 14-17, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksMiTHS’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Next convention, third Tuesday in August. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—T,. I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. Next 
convention, November 17-19, 1914, Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car Buitpers’ AssociaTION. —oe _W. Taylor, Karpen Building, Chi- 
cago. June 10-12, Atlantic City, N 

Master Car & Locomotive PAINTERS’ han. oF U. S. anp Canapa.—A. P. 
Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next convention, September 8-11, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NaTIonaL RarLway Appliances AssociaTion.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, March 15 to 19, 1915, 
Chicago. 

New EnciLanp Rartroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
. Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
oston. 


New York Rartroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 


Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Association.—E. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings monthly. 


Peoria AssociaTION OF RarLroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Thursday in month, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 


RaiLroap Cius or Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 


RaiLroap MAsTEr TINNERS, COPPERSMITHS & PIPEFITTERS’ 
U. G. Thompson, C. & E. I., Danville, Ill. 


Business AssociaT1ion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., 


ASSOCIATION.— 


RAIL Way 
or 


RAILWAY Cum or PitrsBurGH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

RarLway DevELopMENT AssociaTION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. - 


Raitway EvecrricaL Supply Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 


Rattway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. Annual meeting, lst Tuesday in October. 


Raitway GarpENninG AssociatTion.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Rattway SicnaL Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Annual 
meeting, Bluff Point, N. Y., September 22-24. 


RatLway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
hio. 
Rartway Suppty Manuracrurers’ Association.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
g., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. C. B. and M. M. Associa- 
tions. Atlantic City, June 10 to 17. 
RatLway TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTIon.—G. A. Nelson, 
50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Supts. 
Ricumonp Rartroap CLius.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va.; 2d 
Monday in month, except June, July and August. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 8-10, 1914, Chicago. 
St. Louis RarLw ay CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 
Satt Lake City TransportaTion Cius.—R. E. Rowland, Hotel Utah Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; 1st Saturday of each month, Salt Lake City. 
APPLIANCE AssociATIon.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 


Society oF Rartway Financia OFFicers.—Carl Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. “ 
Roonas AssociaATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS.—E. Sandwich, A. & 
. Ry., Atlanta, Ga. Next meeting, July 16, pF Bevereneting Tenn. 


ie & SouTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., 
10 A. M., Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 


ToLtepo Transportation Cius.—J. S. Marks, Agent, Interstate Despatch, 
Toledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 


Track Supply Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association. 


Trarric CLus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFric CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

TrarFric CLus oF PittspurGH.—D. L. Wells, Erie R. R., Lace iy ay og 
meetings bimonthly, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting, 2d Monday in June. 

TraFFic Crus oF St. Louis.—A. Versen, Mercantile Library . Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. : 

Train DespatcHers’ AssociIATION OF AmeEricA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, June 16, Jacksonville, Fla. 
TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF BuFFALo.—J. ; Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 

after first Wednesday. 
TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Dertroit.—W. R. Hurley, Supt.’s office, L. S. & 
Detroit, Mich.; meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, Detroit. 
TRAVELING Encineers’ Assocration.—W. Thompson, N. Y. C. ’& H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, September 15-18, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 
Society oF Encrineers.—Frank W. Moore, Newhouse Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, ‘except July and August, 
Consolidated Music Hall, Salt Lake City. 
Western Canapa RAILWAY Crus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 
Wesrern Rattway Civ. —J. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Building, Chicago; 
3d Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August, Karpen 


Building, Chicago. 
Western Society oF EncINeers.—J.. H. Warder, 1735. Monadnock Block, 


New 
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Traffic News 





Announcement has been made that the western railways 
will not follow the example of some of the eastern lines in 
making a charge for bread and butter or service in dining 
cars. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford, on June 1 put into 
effect new passenger tariffs which show numerous small in- 
creases in rates. Between New York and Springfield, 136 miles, 
there is an increase of 15 cents; between New York and Boston, 
232 miles, 25 cents. 


The Western Classification Committee has announced a hearing 
to be held at its office in Chicago on June 8, on applications for 
changes in the specifications governing a large number of ship- 
ping containers, including boxes of paper and wood, fiber board 
or straw board and egg cases. 


Effective on May 21, the schedule of the San Francisco 
Limited on the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Chicago & North Western, was 
changed to leave San Francisco at 2 p. m. instead of 5 p. m. 
The train will arrive at Chicago at 1:30 p. m. instead of 4:30 
p. m., and connect at Chicago with afternoon trains for New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 


The Puget Sound Electric Railway, which operates an ex- 
tensive system of interurban lines in Washington, has filed 
with the Washington Public Service Commission an experi- 
mental passenger tariff naming increased passenger fares 
which will be made effective June 1. In general, the rates 
are advanced to a basis of 2 cents a mile. Commutation 
tickets will be sold at a reduction of about 30 per cent. from 
the regular rates and school children’s ticket books will be 
issued at one-half the regular rates. 


The Boston & Maine has stopped the sale of a large number 
of issues of round trip local tickets; and also of numerous one 
way limited tickets which were put in effect several years ago, 
mainly to meet the competition of electric roads; but so far as 
rates in Massachusetts are concerned, the increases caused 
by these changes have been suspended by the Public Service 
Commission. The increases now announced are in addition to 
a number of increases in local rates made a month ago, by the 
discontinuance of certain special rate tariffs. 





Express Company Changes 


The coming dissolution of the United States Express Com- 
pany will cause changes on the Reading, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco; and on a number of other roads concerning which an- 
nouncements are yet to be made. With the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, the American Express Company has made a contract to do 
the express business on its lines for a period of 18 months from 
July 1. Wells Fargo & Company are to do the express business 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the St. Louis & San Francisco. It 
is understood that these contracts, like that of the American on 
the Reading, are for comparatively short periods. 





A Motor Bus Service Across AsiA Minor.—A scheme for the 
establishment of a motor bus service from Beirut on the Medi- 
terranean coast of Asia Minor to Bagdad on the Tigris in 
Mesopotamia via Damascus has now reached such a point that 
a London firm is planning to send out six buses with British 
drivers to start the service within a short time. The buses 
which will be used are similar in design to sight-seeing cars, with 
transverse seats and a canopy. They will travel over a desert 
road made of earth hardened by long years of horse and camel 
traffic and will carry the mails which are now sent by horse- 
drawn carriages at the mercy of marauding Bedouin bands. The 
mails at present take 20 days for the trip, and it is expected that 
this will be shortened by the new service to one week or even 
less. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Excelsior Rates from Dubuque, Ia. 





Morris, Johnson, Brown Manufacturing Company v. Illinois 
Central et al. Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

It is held that the present adjustment of rates on excelsior 
in carloads from Dubuque, Ia., to Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis 
is not unreasonable or discriminatory. It is ordered, however, 
that the carload rate from Dubuque to Omaha, Leavenworth, St. 
Joseph and Kansas City should not exceed 14% cents per 100 
lb., based on a minimum weight of 20,000 Ib., subject to rule 6-B 
of Western classification. (30 I. C. C., 443.) 





Grain Rates to Pittsburgh 


Opinion by Commissioner Damiels: 

The commission finds that the carriers are not justified in in- 
creasing the rate on ex-lake grain from Buffalo, N. Y., to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and points taking the same rate from 7%4 to 8% cents 
per 100 lb. by the fact that the rate is 8% cents from Sandusky 
and Toledo, Ohio—which are about equally distant from Pitts- 
burgh. The carriers assert that the present rate results in dis- 
crimination against Toledo and Sandusky, but they have intro- 
duced no evidence to show that the existing rates from Buffalo 
are too low, and the record does not show that there is any 
movement of grain from either Sandusky or Toledo to any 
point in Pittsburgh territory, whereas there is a large move- 
ment from Buffalo. (30 I. C. C., 382.) 





Cement Rates from Mason City, lowa 


Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Northern Pa- 
cific had established joint through rates on cement from Mason 
City, Iowa, to certain terminal points in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, which through rates had no intermediate application. 
The former carrier published a supplement to its tariff by which 
it apparently unintentionally gave intermediate application to the 
low terminal rates. This effect of the supplement being discov- 
ered, both carriers filed tariffs canceling the joint through rates 
to most of the points in question. These latter tariffs having 
the effect of advancing the rates above the level established by 
the supplement, protestants objected to the filing of the tariffs 
canceling the joint through rates. The commission holds that 
the equities of the situation demand a resumption of the status 
quo as it was in July, 1913, under the old rates and a hearing 
upon the- reasonableness of those rates. (30 I. C. C., 426.) 





Western New York Car Fittings Rules 


New York State Shippers’ Protective Association v. New 
York Central & Hudson River et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
McChord: 

It is held that defendants’ rules and practices with respect to 
grain doors, bulkheads and car linings used in connection with 
shipments of grain, potatoes and other produce are reasonable 
and that to change them as requested would result in more 
favorable regulations than are accorded to shippers in other 
states with resulting discrimination in favor of the New York 
shippers. (30 I. C. C., 437.) 





Transit Privileges Denied 


Newmark Grain Company et al. v. Southern Pacific et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

Grain dealers because of the unsettled political conditions in 
Mexico have had to remove the grain to the United States as 
soon as harvested. At first it was sent to San Pedro and held 
in bond at that point until exported or hauled back to Los An- 
geles.. Later to avoid the back haul the dealers built an elevator 
at El, Centro, near the Mexican boundary, but had to pay the 
local rates from that point instead of through rates from Calexico, 
Cal. The commission finds that no change in the present ar- 
rangement of rates is advisable. The inability of complainants to 
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handle Mexican grain with safety by storing it near the harvest 
field pending ultimate consignment, as they handle American 
grain, does not entitle them to relief at the expense of the car- 
riers or to a privilege not accorded to their competitors. (30 


I. CC, 431.) 





Rates on Paper from the Soo, Ont. 


Lake Superior Paper Company, Ltd., v. Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

It is alleged that the rates on news print paper from the Soo, 
Ont., to destinations in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri are unreasonable and discriminatory as com- 
pared with the rates from points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, New 
York, New Hampshire, Maine, Quebec and Ontario. The com- 
mission finds that it would not be wise to put Soo, Ont., and 
Cheboygan, Mich., in the same rate group and that in comparing 
rates from the eastern mills with those from the Soo due allow- 
ance should be made for differences in the conditions surrounding 
the transportation. It is held, however, that the rates from the 
Soo to the Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan destinations named 
in the complaint are unreasonable in so far as they exceed the 
rates at present in effect from the Fox River group in Wisconsin 
and that the rates to the Illinois destinations and to St. Louis 
are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed by more than 
five cents the rates at present prevailing from the Fox River 
group. The rates to Indiana destinations are held to be in har- 
mony with those from the points of origin in Wisconsin. Rates 
to Missouri river points are set at a differential of four cents 
above the rates from the Fox River group to Illinois destinations 
and St. Louis. Reparation is awarded on certain shipments from 
the Soo to Chicago on which charges in excess of 16 cents per 
100 Ib. were collected. (30 1. C. C., 403.) 





Tampa Given Differential Rail and Water Rates 


Tampa Board of Trdde v. Louisville & Nashville et al. Opin- 
ion by Commissioner Clements: 

The complainant asks for the establishment of joint rates from 
the Ohio and Mississippi river crossings in connection with the 
Mallory Steamship Company from Mobile, Ala., and the Gulf 
& Southern Steamship. Company from New Orleans, La., said 
rates to be differentials lower than the all rail rates. It is held 
that Tampa has natural advantages of location, and is entitled to 
the rates normally resulting therefrom. The carriers serving 
the port of Mobile are therefore instructed to establish through 
rates to Tampa in connection with the Mallory Steamship Com- 
pany, which operates a regular steamship service between the 
two cities, and it is ordered that the rates via the resulting rail 
and water route shall be set at a reasonable differential bclow 
the all rail rate. The carriers are given 90 days to establish 
a through route at the reasonable rate required. The commis- 
sion does not express any opinion as to the establishment of 
through rates via New Orleans in connection with the Gulf & 
Southern Steamship Company, as the route would be more cir- 
cuitous than that via Mobile, and the service from New Orleans 


is less frequent. (30 I. C. C, 377.) 





Break-Bulk Rates on Grain 


In re the investigation and suspension of advances in break- 
bulk rates by carriers for the transportation of grain and grain 
products from Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee, Wis., to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other points. 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

In the original case by this name, because of the incompleteness 
of the testimony and the consequent inadequacy of essential in- 
formation, the commission found that the respondents had failed 
to meet the burden of proof as to the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed increased break-bulk rates, domestic and export, on grain 
and grain products .from Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee, 
Wis., to points in trunk line territory east of Niagara frontier. 
Evidence has since been introduced showing that the Pere Mar- 
quette does not obtain an adequate revenue from grain traveling 
by the Pere Marquette line break-bulk boats, from Milwaukee to 
Ludington and the Pere Marquette Railroad and eastern car- 
riers to destination and that the proper remedy would not lie in 
decreased divisions to the boat line. The carrier will therefore 
be permitted. to increase the rates on this traffic with the under- 
standing that the break-bulk route will be maintained at equal 
rates with the car ferry and all-rail routes. (30 I. C. C., 357.) 
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Shingle Rates from Water-locked Points in the Pacific Northwest 
Seattle Shingle Company et al. v. Chicago Milwaukee & St. 


Paul et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The commission finds that the failure of the defendants to 
apply coast or terminal rates to shipments of shingles, originating 
at water-locked points, such as Port Angeles, Fairmont and 
Port Crescent on the Olympic peninsula in Washington destined 
to Missouri river points and other eastern destinations, while 
maintaining such rates from various points on the mainland 
north and south of their terminals, does not constitute discrim- 
ination. The carriers may continue to extend terminal rates to 
water-locked points in these instances; to Port Blakeley and 
Eagle Harbor, by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in con- 
nection with its subsidiary company, the Milwaukee Terminal 
Company, and to Columbia river points, such as Allenville by the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, as well as the St. 
Paul. (30 I. C. C., 364.) 





Malt Rates to Texas Points 


- Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

The commission finds that the carriers have not justified a pro- 
posed increase of 4 cents per 100 Ib. on malt in carloads from 
Chicago and points in Wisconsin and Missouri to Texas com- 
mon points. The present rate was fixed by the commission in 
Texas Brewing Company v. A. T. & S. F., by adding a differ- 
ential of 5 cents per 100 lb. to the rates on barley. At the ex- 
piration of the commission’s order in the case, the carriers in- 
creased the rates on barley by 4 cents, and these rates, since 
they are paper rates, became effective without protest. The car- 
riers contend that the increase of 4 cents under discussion re- 
stores the former differential which they say has been regarded 
as the differential of flour over wheat. It is further contended 
that the rate on malt should not be less than the rate on flour. 
The commission holds that while it may be true that malt rates 
may be scaled higher than barley rates, or even upon the same 
differential as flour rates over wheat rates, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that malt should take the same rate as flour, and 
that there is nothing in the record to warrant a finding that the 
comparative movement of malt and flour to Texas points is such 
as to make reasonable a rate on malt approximately as high as on 


flour. (30 I. C. C., 385.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission is con- 
ducting an investigation into the methods employed by the 
railways in the establishment of industrial track facilities, 
with a view to formulating uniform rules. 


Reduced rates on carload shipments of buttermilk from Omaha 
to the towns of Irvington, Bennington and Washington, on the 
Chicago & North Western have been ordered by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission on the application of the Waterloo 
Creamery Company of Omaha. 


The South Dakota Railroad Commission has ordered a hear- 
ing on June 24, to investigate complaints of shippers that apples 
raised in the Black Hills section of South Dakota cannot be 
sent to market east of the Missouri river on account of alleged 
discriminatory freight rates from Iowa and Missouri points. 


The Michigan Railroad Commission has set June 10 for the 
final hearing on the application of Michigan railroads for a gen- 
eral increase in freight rates to correspond with the tariffs in- 
volved in the general rate advance case pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Several preliminary hearings 
have already been held and at the final hearing representatives 
of the roads will make answer to the lumber shippers, who al- 
lege that the proposed tariffs are discriminatory. 


The lumber companies in Texas owning logging railroads or 
“tap lines” will soon go before the state railroad commission, to 
get for themselves the benefits accruing from the United States 
Supreme Court decision that such roads, when common carriers, 
are entitled to share in freight rates as such. The Texas com- 
mission has been divided in its views. Practically all of the 


tap lines in the lumber districts of East Texas are owned by 
lumber companies. These tap line tracks aggregate about 1,500 
miles in length. 
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The California Railroad Commission has rendered a deci- 
sion ordering the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Northwestern Pacific to publish and file with the commission 
a tariff providing that shippers may furnish the initial icing 
on carload shipments of eggs for transportation from 
Petaluma to Los Angeles, and further providing that if the 
shippers so direct on the bill of lading no further icing shall 
be furnished. The tariff is also to provide that if the shippers 
so direct icing shall be furnished by the carriers at the actual 
cost of ice. 


The Railroad Commission of Montana has decided in favor 
of the Bozeman Milling Company on a complaint against the 
Oregon Short Line that that road exacted an unreasonable 
charge for transporting cereals when loaded in mixed cars with 
flour, etc. Shipments from Bozeman to points on the Oregon 
Short Line must be forwarded by either the Northern Pacific 
or the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, both of which permit the 
carload mixture denied by the defendant. The commission said 
that while a carrier is not bound to follow a precedent estab- 
lished by another, still the commission must take cognizance 
of general practices in transportation matters where there is no 
material difference in service to warrant an exception. 





COURT NEWS 


The district court at Austin, Tex., has rendered a decision 
sustaining the validity of an order issued by the railroad 
commission requiring the St. Louis Southwestern, the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas to join 
in the construction and operation of a union passenger station 
at Hillsboro, Tex. 


The Southern Pacific was indicted last week by a grand 
jury at Los Angeles, Cal., on 10 charges of rebating, as the 
result of an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It was charged that the road leased a citrus fruit 
packing house at Redlands, Cal., for $150 and sublet it to the 
Redlands Golden Orange Association at a rate of $81.33 per 
month. The 10 counts of the indictment cover the 10 months 
of the sublease agreement. 


In the Federal Court at Spokane, Wash., May 23, Austin 
Corbin, vice-president, and George H. Martin, general freight 
and passenger agent, of the Spokane International, were fined 
$5,000 each on pleas of guilty in a suit charging violation of 
the Interstate Commerce law. The indictments on which this 
suit was based embraced 17 counts, 10 of which were com- 
promised. The violations consisted in having freight for 
personal use carried over the road without payment of the 
established freight rates. 


A judge of the Montgomery county district court at Independ- 
ence, Kan., on May 27, enjoined the federal court from inter- 
fering with his court in efforts to try the suit brought by the 
state charging the Missouri, Kansas & Texas with violation of 
its charter provision for alleged failure to maintain its head- 
quarters in Kansas. After the suit was begun in the district 
court the railroad attorneys obtained from Judge Pollock of 
the federal court at Fort Scott an injunction restraining the 
state officials from interfering with the company till the case 
could be passed upon by the federal court at Topeka on June 1. 


The district court at Oklahoma City, Okla., on May 23 
awarded judgment for $500 against the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas as damages for ousting a passenger from a train be- 
cause he refused to pay the full interstate rate for riding 
across the state line. The plaintiff alleged that he boarded 
the train in Oklahoma City after buying a ticket for Colbert, 
Okla., a town near the Texas line. Because the train was 
late when it arrived at Colbert, and because he wanted to get 
better hotel accommodations, the plaintiff asserted that he 
decided to ride on to Denison, Texas. He testified that he 
offered the conductor enough cash fare to pay for the ride 
from Colbert to Denison, but that the conductor demanded 
fare amounting to the difference between the interstate rate 
and intrastate rate from Oklahoma City. The court. in- 
structed the jury to render a verdict for the plaintiff if the 
evidence showed that the passenger originally had no inten- 
tion of going to Denison, and a verdict for the railroad if he 
intended originally to go to the Texas town. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


S. M. Felton has sent his resignation as receiver of the Pere 
Marquette to the court, and Paul H. King of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., succeeds Mr. Felton. 


L. B. Maytag has been elected vice-president of the South 
Dakota Central, with office at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


B. W. Duer, vice-president and general manager of the Georgia 
& Florida, at Augusta, Ga., has relinquished the duties of general 
manager and transferred his headquarters to Baltimore, Md. 
M. L. Grossman has been appointed assistant to president and 
secretary, with headquarters at Baltimore, and T. Garland Tins- 
ley has been appointed treasurer. 


Operating 


B. S. Merritt has been appointed general agent of the Great 
Northern at Great Falls, Mont., in place of H. R. Mitchell, who 
has been transferred to Kansas City, Mo., as commercial agent. 


C. G. Johnson, agent of the Missouri Pacific at Jefferson City, 
Mo., has been appointed supervisor of efficiency of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with office at Minneapolis. 


J. T. Loree, trainmaster of the Delaware & Hudson at Oneonta, 
N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of the Susquehanna 
division, with office at Oneonta, succeeding J. H. Rosenstock, re- 
signed. 


H. O. Halsted, assistant to the general manager of the Pere 
Marquette, has been appointed superintendent of transportation, 
with office at Detroit, Mich., succeeding X. H. Cornell, resigned 
to take service with the Chicago & Alton. 


D. F. Kirkland, superintendent of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic at Manchester, Ga., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Georgia & Florida, succeeding B. W. Duer. (See 
Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting.) 


The jurisdiction of E. E. Lillie, superintendent of the Spokane 
& Inland Empire, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., is ex- 
tended over the Traction division, succeeding F. C. Farr, re- 
signed to engage in other business; effective June 1. 


R. G. Fitzpatrick, superintendent of the Wichita Valley, with 
headquarters at Wichita Falls, Tex., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Fort Worth & Denver City, with headquarters 
at Childress, Tex., succeeding O. E. Maer, who takes the place of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick on the Wichita Valley. 


G. W. Rourke, superintendent of the Illinois division of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Rock Island, 
Ill., has been appointed assistant general manager of the Second 
district, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., succeeding J. B. 
Smalley, deceased. A. B. Ramsdell, superintendent of the Kan- 
sas division at Herington, Kan., succeeds Mr. Rourke. 


W. C. Hudson, superintendent of the Columbia division of the 
Southern Railway, with office at Columbia, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Washington division, with head- 
quarters at Alexandria, Va., succeeding G. V. Peyton, who has 
been appointed superintendent of the Columbia division, with 
headquarters at Columbia, S. C., succeeding Mr. Hudson. 


The offices of C. S. Lake, general superintendent, C. E. Hix, 
superintendent of transportation, and W. F. Williams, super- 
intendent of telegraph of the Seaboard Air Line, have been 
removed from Portsmouth, Va., to Norfolk, and P. G. Walton 
has been appointed superintendent of the North Carolina di- 
vision, with headquarters at Hamlet, N. C., succeeding W. A. 
Gore, resigned. 


Mott Sawyer, superintendent of the Columbia division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Malden, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Idaho division, with headquarters 
at Spokane, Wash., A. E. Campbell, trainmaster .at Tacoma, 
Wash., succeeds ‘Mr. Sawyer. W._C. Ennis, trainmaster of 
Mobridge, S. D., is transferred to St. Maries, Idaho, in a similar 
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W. J. Jordan is appointed trainmaster at Tacoma in 
place of Mr. Campbell. There will be no trainmaster at Malden, 


capacity. 


succeeding J. J. Murphy. Effective June 1. 


W. H. Foster, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
New York division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at Harlem River, N. Y., was born on June 8, 
1866, and began railway work in 1882, as a telegraph operator 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. He entered the service of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford in March, 1888, as an oper- 
ator, and was then successively despatcher and chief despatcher 
of the New York division. In February, 1908, he was appointed 
trainmaster on the Old Colony division of the same road, becom- 
ing superintendent of that division in January, 1912. He was 
appointed superintendent of the Shore Line division in September, 
1913, which position he held at the time of his recent appointment 
as superintendent of the New York division of the same road, as 
above noted. 


J. H. Jackson, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Newark division, of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Newark, Ohio, has been announced in these columns, was born 
on February 28, 1873, at Terre Haute, Ind., and began railway 
work in 1894 as station helper on the Kansas City, Osceola & 
Southern at Osceola, Mo. He was appointed freight agent in 
1896 of the same road at Kansas City, and two years later, when 
the Kansas City, Osceola & Southern was absorbed by the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, became a clerk with the latter road. In 
1900 he was promoted to freight agent, and the following year 
was made assistant superintendent at Kansas City. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent in 1910 of the same road at Birmingham, 
Ala., remaining in that position until April, 1914. He then en- 
tered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio in the office of the 
general superintendent of transportation at Baltimore, Md., which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as super- 
intendent of the Newark division of the same road as above 
noted. ‘ 


M. D. Miller, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Western division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at Waterbury, Conn., has been announced in 
these columns, was born in Pennsylvania, and began work with 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company. He studied telegraphy 
and was then for several years telegraph operator and agent of 
that company. In 1889 he went to the New York & New Eng- 
land, now a part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, as 
telegraph operator at East Hartford, Conn., and during the next 
two years served at various points as telegraph operator, and then 
for one year as a train despatcher. He was then for about a 
year train despatcher on the Central New England, and in 1893 
entered the service of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
as train despatcher on the Stonington division at Providence, 
R. I. He was promoted to chief train despatcher on the same 
division in 1899, and two vears later, when a re-arrangement 
of the division lines was made, was transferred to New London 
as chief train despatcher of the Shore Line division. In 1908, 
there was another re-arrangement of the division lines and he 
was transferred to Providence as chief train despatcher of the 
present Providence division. He was appointed assistant train- 
master in December, 1912, and shortly afterwards was appointed 
trainmaster, which position he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the Western division of the same 
road, as above noted. 


John D. Gallary, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Shore Line division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., was born on July 31, 
1874, at Lake View, N. Y., and was educated in the common 
and high schools of Buffalo, N. Y. He began railway work in 
1886, as messenger during vacation on the Erie Railroad. From 
1889 to 1890 he was telephone attendant on the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania, now a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and then for one year was telegraph operator on the same road. 
He was then consecutively telegraph operator for the Anchor 
Line Steamship Company, the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
and the Lehigh Valley, and then was bill clerk on the latter road 
at Buffalo. From 1893 to 1894 he was clerk and telegraph oper- 
ator on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & 
North Western, and then returned to the service of the Lehigh 
Valley as telegraph operator. He was then consecutively yard 


brakeman and conductor on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
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ern; clerk, chief clerk, assistant yardmaster and general yardmaster 
on the Lehigh Valley, and for a short time general yardmaster 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. From 1902 to 1903 he 
was division yardmaster on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
at Buffalo, and from September, 1903, to December, 1905, was 
general yardmaster of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
following month, he became general yardmaster on the Northern 
Pacific, and in December, 1907, entered the service of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford as trainmaster on the Providence 
division. In December, 1912, he was appointed superintendent of 
the same division, which position he held at the time of his re- 
cent appointment as superintendent of the Shore Line division of 
the same road, as above noted. 


Traffic 


John McAuliffe, Jr., has been appointed foreign freight agent 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, with headquarters at 
New York. 


A. S. Collins has been appointed general dairy agent of the 
Rock Island Lines, with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of I. Mitchell, deceased. 


Willis Callaway has been appointed Florida agent of the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
Fla., succeeding H. E. Partridge, Jr., resigned. 


F. K. Crosby, chief clerk to the freight traffic manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been appointed chief of 
tariff bureau, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding J. C. 
LaCoste, who has been appointed assistant general freight agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., in place of Fred Smith, resigned; effective 
June 1. 


J. J. Kirby having resigned as general passenger agent of the 
Ann -Arbor, that office is abolished. H. S. Bradley, general 
freight agent, is appointed traffic manager, in charge of freight 
and passenger traffic, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. G. A. 
Weller is appointed assistant general freight and passenger 
agent, with office at Toledo. Effective June 1. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Ernest Kuehn has been appointed inspector of motor cars of 
the St. Louis Southwestern system, with headquarters at Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 


W. H. Davis has been appointed master mechanic of the Mar- 
shall & East Texas, with office at Marshall, Tex., succeeding 
C. E. Langton, resigned. 


W. T. Kuhn, master mechanic of the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo, has been promoted to superintendent of motive power, 
with office at Hamilton, Ont. 


Harvey Shoemaker has been appointed mechanical super- 
intendent of the Bangor & Aroostook, with office at Derby, 
Maine, succeeding R. Q. Prendergast, resigned. 


H. E. Waters, supervisor of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington at Bowie, Md., has been appointed supervisor of 
division No. 6 of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with office at Mifflin, 
Pa., succeeding J. A. Burchenal, transferred. 


C. O. Destiche has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the South Dakota Central, with office at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., succeeding H. J. Osborne, resigned. Walter Walker has 
been appointed foreman of the bridge and building department 
at Sioux Falls, in place of R. T. Walker, deceased. 


J. S. Browne, division engineer maintenance of way of the 
Providence division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with office at Providence, R. I., has been appointed assistant en- 
gineer in the office of the engineer maintenance of way at New 
Haven, Conn.; W. T. Spencer, division engineer of the Western 
division at Waterbury, Conn., succeeds Mr. Browne; Paul Ster- 
ling, division engineer of the Midland division at Hartford, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Spencer; W. D. Warren, division engineer of the 
Central New England at Hartford, succeeds Mr. Sterling, and 
H. E. Astley has been appointed division engineer of the Central 
New England, succeeding Mr. Warren. 


Edward Carlos Carter, chief engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western, with office at Chicago, has resigned. Mr. Carter was 
born on January 11, 1854, at Waverly, Ill, and graduated from 
Rensselaer Potytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y. He began rail- 
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way work in 1870 as a rodman on the Jacksonville & South- 
eastern; the following year he became rodman leveler on the 
Cairo & St. Louis, now a part of the Mobile & Ohio, and from 
1876 to 1877 was draftsman and mechanical engineer of the 
Springfield Iron & Steel Company. He was then assistant en- 
gineer of the Chicago & Alton on the Kansas City extension 
until 1878, when he was employed by the United States govern- 
ment on the Mississippi river observations. In 1879 he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of construction of the Indianapolis, 
Decatur & Springfield, now a part of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton, and from 1880 to 1884, was resident engineer of the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, and then was assistant to chief 
engineer of the same road. From 1885 to 1887, he was assist- 
ant and contracting engineer of the Detroit Bridge & Iron 
Works. In 1887, he entered the service of the Chicago & North 
Western as principal assistant engineer and was promoted to 
chief engineer of the same road in 1899. For the past year he 
has given his time mainly to the valuation work made necessary 
by the federal law. Mr. Carter is chairman of the Committee 
on Maintenance of the American Railway Association and of 
the Joint Committee on Automatic Train Stops. 


OBITUARY 


F. C. Tucker, superintendent of transportation of the Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah, with office at Macon, Ga., died on May 26, 
at Macon. 


P. Cherrington, general attorney of the San Pedro, Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., died 
in the latter city. on May 22, as result of an accident. 


D. C. Cheney, fuel inspector of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, died at his home in Chicago on May 29, aged 60 years. 
He had been connected with the St. Paul since 1873, beginning 
as a telegraph operator and filling successively the positions of 
assistant train despatcher, chief despatcher, trainmaster, division 
superintendent, general superintendent of the Middle district 
until 1910, when he was appointed fuel inspector. 


Frank Lynn Borton, western superintendent of the Star Union 
Line at Chicago, died at his home in Evanston, IIl., on June 2. 
Mr. Borton was born on February 23, 1863, near Philadelphia, 
Pa., and was educated at Westown Boarding School. He began 
railway work in February, 1881, as a clerk in the motive power 
department of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central at 
Columbus, Ohio. He was then to April, 1888, stenographer to 
the western manager of the Star Union Line. From 1888, to 
July, 1896, he was chief clerk to the western superintendent at 
Chicago, then chief clerk to the manager and the western super- 
intendent, and since January 1, 1907, had been western super- 
intendent of the same line, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Rawdon Evans, one of the best known railroad men of western 
Pennsylvania, died at his residence in Wilkinsburg, Pa., on 
April 4, from a complication of diseases. He was born in New 
Brighton, October 14, 1845, and started railway service as a 
messenger boy at the old Fort Wayne station in New Brighton. 
Later he learned telegraphy and was an operator for some time. 
He was fireman on a pay train for a while and was also fireman 
in an old car factory, now the Pittsburgh Wall Paper Works. 
At one time he was superintendent of a railroad in southern 
Ohio, which position he was compelled to give up on account of 
ill health, He was better known in railroad circles as pur- 
chasing agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, and later of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, where he served for many years, until his 
retirement some years ago. Mr. Evans was a charter member 
of the Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 





An EncuisH Ticket Issuinc MAcHINE—The Metropolitan 
District Railway of London has recently installed at its Victoria 
station an automatic ticket issuing machine which performs all 
the operations of printing, dating and cutting off the tickets. The 
machine obtains its power from a 6 horsepower direct current 
motor. It is set in action by depressing levers and will print 
any of five different kinds of tickets; but it can deal with double 
that number of desired. The appliance is equipped with auto- 
matic counters so that the exact number of any particular kind 
of ticket which has been sold can readily be seen. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Tue CENTRAL VERMONT is in the market for five ten-wheel 
type locomotives. ; 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, RocHtsTER & DuBUQUE is in the 
market for three locomotives. 


Tue Cuicaco, St. PAuL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA is in the 
market for 4 switching locomotives. 


THe ALABAMA CENTRAL has ordered one prairie type loco- 
motive from*the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE ALEXANDRIA & WESTERN has ordered one mogul type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Unitep STATES GOVERNMENT has recently received bids 
for one 25-ton saddle tank switching locomotive to be used at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Tue Kewaunee, GreEN Bay & WESTERN has ordered one 
superheater mogul type freight locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 19 x 26 in. 
cylinders, 56 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 141,000 Ib. 


Tue RutTLanp has ordered one superheater six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. This 
locomotive will have 19 x 26 in. cylinders, 51 in. driving wheels, 
a total weight in working order of 144,000 lb., and a steam pres- 
sure of 180 Ib. 


CAR BUILDING 


Tue Erte is in the market for 800 50-ton steel hopper cars. 


Tue Kansas City SouTHERN has ordered 100 Hart convert- 
ible cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue New York CEenTRAL & Hupson River has revived its re- 
cent inquiry for freight cars and is now in the market for about 
2,000 freight cars. 


THe New ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN is in the market for a 
50 ft. combination mail and passenger car for use as a trailer 
behind a gas-electric car. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 400 
50-ton hopper cars from the American Car & Foundry Company 
and 350 50-ton hopper cars from the Cambria Steel Company. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL, RocHEsTER & DuBuQUuE is in the 
market for 15 70 ft. all-steel passenger cars and 24 60,000 Ib. 
capacity and 10 80,000 lb. capacity steel underframe box, 20 
60,000 Ib. capacity flat and 6 60,000 Ib. capacity refrigerator cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 
Tue NorTHWESTERN Paciric has ordered 1,500 tons of rails 
from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & WeEsTERN INnpDIANA has ordered 2,000 tons of 
rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 





SIGNALING 


The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk has awarded a 
contract for the installation of a 44-lever improved Saxby & 
Farmer mechanical interlocking plant at the crossing and 
junction with the Baltimore, ‘Chesapeake & Atlantic at Salis- 
bury, Md. All signals will operate in the upper right hand 
quadrant, four of them in three positions, the rest in two. 
The material will be furnished and the work done by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company. 





The Duluth, Minn., office of the H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany has been moved to larger quarters at 327 West First street. 


The Watrous Company, Chicago, has moved its office from the 
Fisher building to rooms 1101-2 The New Lytton building 14 East 
Jackson boulevard. 


Roy C. Monro, western representative of the Wendell & 
MacDuffie Company, resigned on June 1 to become connected 
with the railway department of the Acme Supply Company, 
with office in the Steger building, Chicago. 


Harlow D. Savage, who was recently appointed general eastern 
sales manager of the American Arch Company, has been elected 
vice-president of that company. A photograph and sketch of 
Mr. Savage appeared in the Railway Age Gazette of March 
13, 1914. 


About one hundred cars in the one and one-half story building 
of the International Car Company, Forty-second and Loomis 
streets, Chicago, were severely damaged by a fire Monday night. 
The frame building was completely destroyed. The total loss is 
estimated at $90,000. 


Allan Wallace has been appointed traffic manager of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company, New York, with office at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in 
New York City, effect- 
iveon June8. Mr. Wal- 
lace was formerly con- 
nected with the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and has 
served in various capac- 
ities in the traffic depart- 
ment of that company. 
He was afterward made 
assistant to the man- 
ager of the Lehigh Val- 
ley-Grand Trunk Fast 
Freight Line, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and later became 
general agent of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, 
with office at Omaha, 
Neb., leaving the serv- 
ice of the latter com- 
pany to enter commer- 
cial life in the capacity 
of traffic manager, later 
handling railway sales. 





A. Wallace 


Nelson B. Hazeltine, formerly Philadelphia district sales man- 
ager for the Adams-Bagnall Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has joined the sales organization of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., making his headquarters at their 
New York office, 100 Broadway. 


B. F. Bart, of the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is giving lectures, illustrated by motion pictures on the manu- 
facture of welded pipe, in many of the larger cities. The various 
stages of the operations and manufacture from ore to finished 
product are clearly shown on 3,000 ft. of film. 


H. P. Webb, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed railway sales 
agent for the St. Louis territory by the Union Fibre Company 
of Winona, Minn. During the last few years Mr. Webb has been 
in the railway supply business at St. Louis, and previous to that 
time, he was connected with the purchasing departments of 
several of the St. Louis railroads. 


The Union Switch & Signal Company has been granted leave 
by the English Solicitor General to amend its Struble English 
patent No. 7689 of 1902, relating to alternating current signaling 
on railways. This amendment, in the opinion of the company, 
makes this patent commensurate in scope and value with that 
of its United States patents to Struble relating to the same ‘sub- 
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ject which were sustained by Judge Ray in its suit in this coun- 
try against the General Railway Signal Company. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1914, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company billed sales of $43,733,646, a 
greater amount than in any previous year; and had a net income 
available for dividends of $4,058,809, which has been exceeded but 
once, in 1911. The company’s cost of sales in 1914 amounted to 
$39,016,423, which was $3,610,131 greater than in 1913 and al- 
most $1,000,000 greater than the total sales of the year ended 
March 31, 1911. It was equal to 89 per cent. of the sales for the 
year just passed, whereas the cost of sales in 1913 was but 85.5 
and in 1911 but 84.9 per cent. It is true, however, that there was 
included a charge for depreciation of property and plant which 
had hitherto been given in deductions from income. The net 
manufacturing profit was $4,717,222, greater by $135,950 than in 
1913, but less by $1,091,543 than in 1911. There was other in- 
come of $1,280,078 so that the gross income from all sources was 
$5,998,078. Deductions from income amounted to $1,939,269, so 
that the net income available for dividends and other purposes 
was as noted above, $4,058,809, comparing with the $3,164,032 of 
1913, or with the $4,881,105 of 1911. The dividends paid were 
$279,909, or 7 per cent., on the preferred stock of $3,998,700, and 
$1,405,989, or 4 per cent., on the common stock of $36,700,288. 
The surplus on March 31, 1914, was $7,659,130, having increased 
from $7,348,522 on March 31, 1913. 

The balance sheet shows that the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company is in a strong financial position. The 
capital assets may be taken as $42,160,532, of which $20,054,595 is 
in property and plant and $22,104,482 is in investments including 
the stocks and bonds of the affiliated European and Canadian 
Westinghouse companies. The capital liabilities are $62,794,988, 
of which $40,698,988 is capital stock and the remainder funded 
debt. The current assets are given as $18,782,456, of which 
$6,210,782 is cash; $8,110,202 is accounts and $4,289,637 notes 
receivable. The working and trading assets, including raw ma- 
terials and supplies, etc., are given separately as $14,663,387. 
There is also an item of other assets of $7,066,864 of which 
$6,128,239 includes patents, charters and franchises. The col- 
lateral notes outstanding on March 31 were $7,220,000, a de- 
crease of $3,000,000 from 1913. Of these notes, $1,250,000 are 
due on June 29; the remainder are due partly on August 1, 1915, 
and partly on October 1, 1917. There are also outstanding $524,- 
250 of long term notes, $425,500 of which are due on January 1, 
1915. The items classified under current liabilities total $3,311,- 
131, and of this $2,210,391 is in accounts payable. It will thus 
be seen that the company is indeed in a safe position as far as 
its current liability of all kinds is concerned. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Exectric Dritts.—The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company 


has recently published a folder describing the new Thor electric . 


drill. 


Trucks.—The Pressed Steel Truck Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a 10-page folder describing and illustrating its Atlas 
pressed steel truck. i 


Cram SHELL Bucxets.—The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
has recently issued a pamphlet describing its power wheel and 
high power clam shell bucket. 


Exectric Horsts.—The Sprague Electric Works, New York, 
has recently issued a catalog showing its line of electric hoists, 
monorail cranes, electric winches, etc. 


Battimore & Ounio.—The passenger department has issued a 
booklet describing summer vacation tours from Chicago to east- 
ern points, giving the fares and other information. 


Weep Kiiiers.—The Atlas Preservative Company of America, 
Inc., New York, has issued an attractive bulletin containing a de- 
scription of its weed killer and track preserver, together with 
general cost data. 


ELectricaAL AppLiaANces.—The H. Krantz Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently issued bulletins 34 and 35 
descriptive of the Krantz Safety Panel and the Krantz Straight 
Line Panel, respectively. 
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THERMIT.—The Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York, has 
issued a book of instructions for the use of Thermit in railroad 
shops. The book describes the procedure of making welds in 
great detail. Illustrations are given showing the use of the molds 
and also of the welds as completed. 


Hoistinc AprarATus.—The Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany has issued catalog D 1914, a booklet of 64 pages describing 
in detail the Brown hoist tram-rail systems, trolleys and electric 
hoists. The book also includes specifications, illustrations of the 
apparatus and views of various typical installations. 


SToRAGE BatTeries.—The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has recently issued bulletin No. 146 descriptive 
of the “Ironclad-Exide” battery for storage battery locomotives. 
The booklet contains-illustrations of various types of these loco- 
motives. The text gives data to aid in choosing the proper battery 
for any particular kind of work. 


PUNCHES AND SHEARS.—Catalog 12 from The Ironton Punch 
& Shear Company, Ironton, Ohio, illustrates and describes the 
various machines made by that company, including vertical 
punches and shears, horizontal punches, universal shears, 
straightening rolls, bending rolls, multiple punches, gate shears, 
steam hammers and other tools. 


Exectric Motors.—The Sprague Electric Works of the General 
Electric Company, New York, has recently published Bulletin No. 
41,010 to illustrate its direct current type C and D electric motors. 
The same company has also issued two small size booklets; No. 
330 giving list prices, etc., of electric fans and fan parts and 
No. 853 describing laboratory ozone apparatus. 


Locomotives.—The Baldwin “Locomotive Works has recently 
issued Record No. 78 containing descriptions and illustrations of 
26 locomotives which have been built by the company for in- 
dustrial and contractors’ service. The locomotives included are 
of seven distinct wheel arrangements and cover a number of 
gages. They serve to indicate the variety of types which the 
company has built for this very special kind of work. 


Exectric Heaters.—The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, New York, has recently issued a catalog descriptive of its 
various types of standard ventilated core electric heaters. The 
book includes a description of essential features of the heater, 
special emphasis being laid on the ventilated core which is used 
in them. The heaters themselves are illustrated and a few words 
said as to the purposes for which each is made. The book also 
includes a description of Gold’s thermostatic control of electric 
heating. Various other Gold accessories are also illustrated. 


Rait Reports.—The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., has just issued bulletin No. 6 of the 
series of reports of examinations of rails treated with Titanium 
alloy in comparison with similar rails without such treatment. 
This bulletin describes tests made on three Titanium treated and 
three untreated open-hearth rails of 101 Ib. section rolled in Sep- 
tember, 1913, for an eastern road. Complete tests were made 
on these different sections, as a result of which it was shown that 
the treated rails were much more ductile than the untreated for 
about the same tensile strength while the segregation was ma- 
terially reduced, as shown especially in the size and distribution 
of the sulphide inclusions in the sulphur prints and photomicro- 
graphs of the steels. This report is illustrated by full-sized sul- 
phur prints and etched sections of the various specimens. 


DeLAwarRE & Hupson Company.—The passenger department 
has issued a book of 144 pages, entitled “The Summer Paradise 
in History,” which represents an important advance over the 
usual summer literature of railways. The book is a compilation 
of facts and traditions covering the territory served by the rai! 
and steamer lines of the Delaware & Hudson Company, written 
by W. S. Carpenter. The book is well illustrated and describes 
every important incident, whether historical or traditional, in its 
territory, which includes the Lake Champlain region. In addition 
to the important historical events minor ones are included which 
are of particular interest to the large class of visitors who wish 
to know the history of the territory visited in their summer 
travels. The text is authoritative, comprehensive and well writ- 
ten, and the book is an attractive one from the book-maker’s 
standpoint. The purpose was to produce a volume which would 
have real permanent value and which may be expected to do good 
advertising for the company for years to come. 
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ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—A contract is reported let to 
Thrasher & Gunter, Knoxville, Tenn., to build a double track 
extension from Chattanooga to Wauhatchie, about 5 miles. 
(January 30, p. 253.) 


CENTRAL OF Texas.—According to press reports, English and 
Belgian capital has been secured to build the line projected under 
the name of the Quanah, Seymour & Gulf, from Harbor Island, 
Tex., northwest to Quanah, about 475 miles. Work is to be 
started at once, it is said, from Harbor Island. L. E. Walker, 
president, Austin, Tex. (March 20, p. 704.) 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounto.—According to press reports the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Northern has been incorporated in Kentucky to 
build the proposed line from South Portsmouth, Ky., north to 
Columbus, Ohio, about 93 miles. (May 15, p. 1118.) 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0 NorTHERN.—See Chesapeake & Ohio. 


EpMoNTON, DunveGAN & BritisH CoLtuMmBiIA.—An officer of 
this company, which started work some time ago on a line from 
Edmonton, Alta., north and then west to the western boundary 
of the province of Alberta, writes that at the present time 136 
miles of grading work is under contract and 168 miles of track 
has been laid. J. D. McArthur, Winnipeg, Man., has the grading 
contract. The present season’s work will be light, and involves 
handling an average of 15,000 cu. yd. to the mile. The maximum 
grade will be 0.5 compensated and the maximum curvature 6 deg. 
At mile 131 there will be a steel bridge 1,200 ft. long, and there 
will be about eight trusses and two girders across minor streams. 
The route from Edmonton is north via a point near Morinville 
to Mirror Landing at the junction of the Athabasca and Lesser 
Slave rivers, thence west to the western end of the Lesser Slave 
lake in Township 75, range 15 west of the 5th meridian. The 
plans call for building further west, probably to Prince George, 
B. C. The company expects to develop a traffic in agricultural 
products, cattle, coal, timber and in carrying settlers. J. D. 
McArthur is president, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 
(May 15, p. 1118.) 


Kansas City ConnecTiInc.—Application has been made for a 
charter, in Missouri, by this company, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
The plans call for building about 5.5 miles of tracks in connection 
with the Union stock yards at Kansas City, Mo. G. W. Collett, 
A. Newman, L. W. Keplinger, C. W. Trickett and F. H. Servatus, 
Kansas City, Mo., are directors. 


Maxton, ALMA & SoutTHBouND.—This company which now 
operates a line from Alma, N. C., south to Rowland, 15 miles, will 
build an extension, it is said, southeast to Pages Mills, on the 
Raleigh & Charleston, about 20 miles. 


Montana Roaps.—A company has recently been organized 
with $15,000,000 capital, to build from Divide, Mont., on the 
Oregon Short Line, southwest to Jackson, about 125 miles. 
\W. R. Allen and residents of Montana are back of the project. 
It is understood that financial arrangements are being made 
with bankers at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


New York Suspways.—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, First district, has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of section No. 2 of route No. 20, the Canal street crosstown 
subway, in the borough of Manhattan, to the Underpinning & 
Foundation Company, the lowest bidder, for $1,822,994. (April 
24, p. 967.) 


NoRTHERN Paciric.—A contract is reported let to the Porter 
Brothers-Grant Smith Company, for track laying and ballasting 
on the Point Defiance line between the Nelson Bennett tunnel 
and Tenino. Double track will be laid for a distance of 60 
miles. A contract is also reported let to the same company for 
track laying and ballasting on 11 miles between Sedro-Woolley 
and Seattle, which is being rebuilt. (February 6, p. 296.) 


Putnam, Woopstock & STAFFORD Sprincs.—We are told that 
this company will start work early next year on a line from 
Chepachet, R. I., west to Putnam, Conn., thence northwest to 
North Woodstock, then southwest via West Woodstock, and 
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Eastford to Ashford, from which place the line is to be built 
northwest via Westford to Staffordville and then southwest to 
Stafford Springs, about 43 miles. The company has been 
granted a charter for part of the route. Two bridges and a few 
culverts will be built on the line. The company will use McKeen 
motor cars for handling both freight and passenger business, 
and expects to develop a traffic in lumber, farm produce, milk 
and passengers. G. L. Baldwin is chairman of the incorporators, 
Putnam, Conn. W. H. Seeley, Boston, Mass., and G. W. Perry, 
Putnam, Conn., are interested. (See Connecticut Roads. May 
22, p. 1171.) 


QuANAH, SEyMouR & GuLr.—See Central of Texas. 


SAN Pepro, Los ANGELES & Satt Laxe.—This company has 
started track laying, it is said, on the 15-mile branch under con- 
struction from Delta, northwest. (January 30, p. 253.) 


UvaLpE & NorTHERN.—A grading contract is reported let to 
D. R. Norris, Oklahoma City, Okla., for work on a section of 38 
miles of this line. The company was organized to build from 
Uvalde north via Nueces Valley and Camp Wood to Kaolin, 
about 55 miles. L. J. Hurd, president, Kansas City, Mo., F. H. 
Dillon, chief engineer, Box 158, Sansom, Tex. (See Texas 
Roads, May 29, p. 1216.) 


VirGINIA-BLuE Ripce.—Application has been made recently 
in Virginia by the Tye River Timber Company, Lynchburg, 
for a charter to build a railway. The plans call for building 
from Tye river north te Massies Mills, about 10 miles; the line 
may eventually be extended an additional 15 miles. J. W. Dwight, 
Ithaca, N. Y., is president of the railway company, and R. G. 
Leftwich is president of the timber company. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


CuarLEsTon, S. C.—Application has been made to the war de- 
partment for permission to build a draw-bridge over Cooper 
river, near Strawberry ferry, on the line being built by the 
Charleston Northern between the city of Charleston, S. C., and 
Andrews. 





Datias, TEx.—Bids have been received from the contractors 
for the construction of the proposed new Dallas union station. 
The contract is expected to amount to approximately $4,500,000, 
including the new station and auxiliary buildings. 


FReEEPorT, TEX.—Bids are wanted on June 8, by J. W. Munson, 
county judge at Angleton, Tex., for the construction of the steel 
and concrete bridge over the Brazos river between Velasco and 
Freeport. This is to be a combined railroad and county bridge, 
and will be built jointly by the Houston & Brazos Valley and 
Brazoria county. Bids were received for this structure on May 
11, and new bids are now being asked for. (May 1, p. 1012.) 


Grirrin, Ga.—Plans for a new union passenger station to be 
built at Griffin have been submitted by the railway companies, it 
is said, and the plans have been accepted by the city officers. The 
proposed structure is to cost about $50,000. 


Omanua, Nes.—The Rock Island Omaha Terminal Company 
has been incorporated to operate a railroad in Douglas county, 
Neb.. and terminal facilities for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 


PawtTuckeT, R. I—The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has given a contract to C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, on a unit price 
basis, for the foundations of an overhead passenger station to be 
built at Pawtucket-Central Falls dividing line. The new station is 
to be of brick, stone and concrete construction, with a main 
building 84 ft. x 162 ft., with two wings 32 ft. x 60 ft. Bids were 
recently opened for the steel work; other contracts have not yet 
been let. The cost of the improvements will be $224,000. 


SarAToGA Junction, N. Y.—An officer of the Boston & Maine 
writes that plans have been made for building a double track 
bridge over the Hudson river at Saratoga Junction. The con- 
tract for the work has not yet been let. 


Toronto, Ont.—An officer of the Grand Trunk writes that 
work is expected to begin soon on the construction of the 
Toronto union station, which was projected some time ago. 
Plans for the proposed structure are not yet completed. It is 
to be built jointly by the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk. 5 
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Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa FeE.—This company has taken a five- 
year lease of the Oklahoma Central, with an option to buy 
within two years at a price said to be about $2,000,000. The 
Oklahoma Central runs from Lehigh, Okla., to Chickasha, 
130 miles. 


BatimoreE & Ounto.—President Willard, on the witness stand in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation into thé 
financial relations between the Baltimore & Ohio and the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, reviewed the entire situation. 
He said: “As matters stand today I feel that the Baltimore 
& Ohio has been thoroughly justified in the advances it has 
so far made and for which I feel it is reasonably well pro- 
tected, and from all of which the public has had’ the direct 
benefit in a better and more effective co-operation in the 
prompt restoration of normal conditions after the flood and 
in the better and safer operation of the railroad.” The com- 
mittee which purchased the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. Willard said, estimated that addi- 
tional profit to the Baltimore & Ohio resulting from the in- 
creased business from this source would average $1,000,000 a 
year, and he said that in his opinion this expectation had been 
largely exceeded, the revenue on business exchanged with the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton for 1913 being $1,774,000 in 
excess of that of 1909. Because of events which were not fore- 
seen the cost of operation and charges exceeded the estimate 
made by the committee so that there was not realized the net 
income that was anticipated. The Baltimore & Ohio bought 
with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 40 per cent. of the 
Pere Marquette stock, which in 1911 it sold to J. P. Morgan 
& Company for $2,530,000, payable December 1, 1916, with the 
agreement, however, that the minimum price of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton stock which was to be bought from J. P. 
Morgan & Company in 1916 by the Baltimore & Ohio was to be 
not less than $2,530,000.” 


CANADIAN Paciric—A. M. Nanton has been elected a director, 
succeeding Sir William Whyte, deceased. 


Cuicaco, MitwAuKeeE & St. Paut.—Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
New York, and the National City Bank, of New York, are 
offering $30,000,000 434 per cent. general and refunding mort- 
gage series A bonds due January 1, 2014, at 96%, yielding 
4.66 per cent. on the investment. It is understood that the 
arrangement under which these bonds are being sold is that 
the bankers are acting simply as agents for the railroad com- 
pany on a commission of half of 1 per cent. for the bonds 
that they sell and that the bonds unsold at the offering price 
will be returned to the railroad company. This block of St. 
Paul bonds is the first to be sold under the blanket refund- 
ing mortgage created by stockholders at the annual meeting 
last September. They are a legal investment for savings 
banks in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and else- 
where. 


Cincinnati, Hamitton & Dayton.—See Baltimore & Ohio. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—Judge Pollock has ordered 
the sale of this road at Wichita, Kan., on July 6, The con- 
struction companies which were organized to build the road 
will be sold with it, but the Kansas City Outer Belt Company 
assets will not be sold but will continue under the present 
receivership. i 


Lake SHore & MicuHiGAN SouTHERN.—The Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio has authorized the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern to make a mortgage for $100,000,000 securing 
its debentures of 1903 and 1906. 

Frank J. Jerome has been elected a director, succeeding J. P. 
Morgan. 

Missourt Paciric—See elsewhere editorial comment on the ar- 

rangements for extending the $25,000,000 notes due June 1]. 


NATIONAL Rattways oF Mexico.—Holders of the 2-year 6 per 
cent. secured notes due June 1, 1915, and of the 6 per cent. 
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3-month secured notes extended to June 1, 1914, are asked to 
accept 6 per cent. notes secured by Mexican government bonds 
and due January 1, 1917, in place of the interest due on their 
securities. 


OKLAHOMA CENTRAL.—See Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
PerE MArQUETTE.—See Baltimore & Ohio. 
St. JosepH & Granp IsLanp.—See Union Pacific. 


St. Lours & San Francisco.—An additional receivership suit 
has been brought by the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York and N. A. McMillan, as trustees for the general lien 
bonds. The proceeding is a formal one, with the object of 
fully protecting the interests of the general lien bondholders, 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—The Development Company of America, a 
Delaware corporation, has brought suit against the Southern 
Pacific for $15,000,000, alleging this as the loss resulting from 
the failure of the Southern Pacific to keep an agreement to lend 
the Development company $500,000. The Development com- 
pany, which is apparently a holding company for mining com- 
panies, has outstanding $4,401,000 stock and $3,718,200 bonds. 


Union Paciric—Judge Munger of the United States district 
court at Lincoln, Neb., has issued a memorandum opinion in the 
suit brought by the minority stockholders of the St. Joseph & 
Grand Island asking an injunction to restrain the Union Pacitic 
from exercising its control of the road. The decision holds 
that the management of the road by the Union Pacific is in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust act, and directs that the 
Union Pacific give up its control of the company within 60 
days, or a receiver will be appointed by the federal court. 
The Union Pacific has announced that an appeal will be taken 
from the decision. ’ 

The court said in part: 

“If a railway company may be permitted to absorb one com- 
peting company, because the amount of such competition is 
relatively small, the process may be continued until many such 
small units have been gathered into the great system of non- 
competitive railway transportation. We hold that an unreason- 
able restraint of trade, within the meaning of the Sherman act, 
is shown by the evidence. Such ownership and control also 
impairs the power of the St. Joseph & Grand Island, while 
dominated by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, to seek to 
compel the latter road to establish a joint through route with 
joint rates between Kansas City and points west of Grand 
Island on the Union Pacific, and to seek an agreement for such 
joint routes and rates with other railway companies, such as 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific to points on their lines, and beyond the reach of the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island.” 


Motor Boats oN CHINESE Rivers.—Motor boats have recently 
been introduced on the West river in China. Their emp!oyment 
has resulted, among other things, in inducing cotton yarn mer- 
chants in Anshunfu, in the province of Kweichow, to purchase 
their stocks at Hongkong and convey them to Anshunfu via 
Wuchow. The change has increased the value of the West river 
cotton trade very considerably, and now that Nanning is the ad- 
ministrative center of Kwangsi, the increase along the West river 
seems likely to continue. The general commercial possibilities 
of the West river appear to be growing steadily. When Lung- 
chow was opened to foreign trade in 1889, it was thought that 
Nanning would in all probability look to Tonking for its sup- 
plies, but much of the cargo destined for Yunnan is being di- 
verted from the Tonking railway to the West river route. The 
employment of motor boats is, of course, contributing to this 
change. It is even reported that the introduction of the motor 
boat is succeeding in revolutionizing the business of the province. 
The two termini, Wuchow and Nanning, are showing great de- 
velopment, because of the traffic created by the motor boats. Un- 
til the latter were running, cargo was carried in native boats 
which toiled slowly up the rivers, and anchored night after night 
at the several river ports. The arrival and departure of the 
motor boats naturally increased the trade of these places. But 
today cargo goes up and down in motor boats much more quickly, 
and many inland stopping places are passed by altogether. They 
are visited only when cargo is consigned to them and then the 
boats leave as soon as they have been discharged. 





